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THE GAZETTE (CEDAR RAPIDS 


LIZ MARTIN 


Opening Shot 


hen Upton Sinclair published The Jungle in 1906, his target was terrible 

working conditions in Chicago’s stockyards. As Evan Cornog notes in 

his essay about modern consumer reporting—one of three pieces on the 
subject in a special package starting on page 34—the public was more upset about 
questions Sinclair raised about the quality of meat than it was about the work- 
ers. “I aimed at the public’s heart and by accident hit it in the stomach,” Sinclair 
said at the time. Unintended consequences are sometimes a part of journalism. A 
century after The Jungle, in 2006, Nathaniel Popper wrote in The Forward, the 
Jewish-news weekly, about abysmal working and safety conditions at Agriproces- 
sors, a big kosher meatpacking plant in Postville, lowa. Two years later, federal 
immigration authorities raided the place, noting The Forward’s work. The legal 
weight fell not on the owners, but on the undocumented immigrants working for 
them—especially the 260 charged with “aggravated identity theft” for the false 
Social Security numbers used in their employment paperwork. Later, as their wives 
and children cowered in a nearby church, the arrested men were taken in groups 
to a judge and offered a confusing plea deal that translated to a choice between 
five months behind bars or a longer period in prison waiting for a risky trial. As of 
this writing, no federal charges have been filed against the owners. But the state 
of Iowa found fifty-seven violations of its child-labor laws (some overworked 
employees were as young as fourteen). The conservative Jewish community has 
started a debate about factoring working conditions into the definition of what is 
kosher. And there is a slim chance for one more unintended consequence—that 
Postville could prompt us to hear the words “immigration reform” in the course 
of the presidential campaign. cr 


The new Jungle Family 
members are consoled outside 
Agriprocessors, a kosher meat 
plant in Postville, lowa, after 
immigration authorities staged 
a major raid in early May. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lipstick on a Pig 


What are newspapers selling? 


Our cover story this month is about a salesman. Lee Abrams was 
hired by Sam Zell to find innovative ways to market Tribune’s 
newspapers, and for the moment, Abrams is among the more 
controversial actors in the drama of American newspapers 
at the start of the new century. Regardless of what you think 
of Abrams and his ideas, there is a more fundamental ques- 


tion to consider: What is Abrams selling? Indeed, what are 


newspapers around the country selling these days? 

Every few weeks, it seems, we read about another daily 
“transforming” itself, searching for a formula that will compel 
people to read it and, hopefully, go spend a lot of time on its 
Web site. These overhauls are often accompanied by amemo 
from the editor that explains how the changes are designed 
to help the newsroom “do more with less.” 

That’s because the reality beneath the rhetoric is grim: 
fewer reporters, shorter stories, smaller newsholes, less insti- 
tutional memory, more sections with titles like “Fun & Games” 
(The Sacramento Bee), and more Web features devoted to 
celebrities (Los Angeles Times). “Hyperlocalism,” which 
tends to have pride of place in these memos, has become 
the go-to strategy—last recourse?—for newspapers whose 
ambitions are rapidly contracting. 

A broad newsroom survey, released in July by the Project 
for Excellence in Journalism, suggests that newspapers are 
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becoming “niche” publications—and 

based on the evidence in that survey, and 

some of those “transformation” memos, 
that niche isn’t just local, but also softer 
and more superficial. Slate’s Jack Shafer 
recently observed that newspapers are 

losing their role as the central purveyors 

of information-as-social currency to the 

Internet. He’s right, and to us this under- 
scores the idea that offering readers a 

collection of cocktail-party nuggets and 

some good recipes and travel tips is pre- 
cisely the wrong strategy. The newspa- 
per industry needs a good salesman, but 

it also needs some courageous thinking 

about what it’s selling. The fear-driven 

approaches emerging in many news- 
rooms today are not the answer. 

Part of the solution may lie in the 
evolution of new ownership models 
that break newspapers free from the 
likes of Sam Zell, who has made it clear 
that public-service journalism is not a 
priority; but part of the answer—as well 
as part of the problem—can be found in 
an ethnographic study commissioned 
by The Associated Press and released 
in June, which chronicled the news- 
consumption habits of eighteen young 
adults around the world. What the 
study showed was that these millennials 
tend to skim along on a superficial diet 
of headlines, isolated facts, and brief 
updates, often digested while check- 
ing e-mail or otherwise multitasking. 
That’s the bad news. The good news is 
that the study subjects claimed to be 
frustrated by the paltry fruits of their 
grazing: “Participants...show signs of 
shallow and erratic news consumption; 
however the study also suggested that 
people wanted more depth and were trying to find it.” 

It’s tempting to say, “Well, put down your damn Black- 
Berry, log off Facebook, and read a book (on the Kindle, if 
you want), or an investigative series (online, if you'd like).” 
Information increasingly comes to us with little effort, and 
this may breed a passivity that further undermines the idea 
that it takes some work to be well informed. “Going for depth,” 
the AP study concluded, “necessitated more attention to the 
activity than these subjects tended to give it.” 

But rather than blame the reader, what if newspapers—if 
they are destined to be niche reads—took those young readers 
at their word and claimed the depth-and-knowledge niche 
and sold that? Despite their diminished resources, they could 
still dominate the field. Such a niche could even fit with a 
hyperlocal approach. Lee Abrams strikes us as an enthusi- 
astic salesman—we’d love to see what he could do with a 
product that readers both want and need. cur 


Illustration by Biddy Maroney 
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LETTERS 


The Agnostic Gospel 

The subhead on your July/August cover 
piece, “Sulzberger at the Barricades” by 
Douglas McCollam, says that Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr. “is racing to transform 
the embattled New York Times for the 
digital age.” Racing? 

In 1987, over twenty years ago, Ar- 
thur Sulzberger convened the Futures 
Committee. At that time, print was still a 
dominating parent that barely tolerated 
electronic journalism as a side-show 
novelty. He called on those of us in at- 
tendance to be “platform agnostic”—nei- 
ther to dismiss nor be frozen by print but 
to give readers high-quality journalism 
in whatever format they wish. 

That was just one early moment in 
the Times’s involvement online. It’s hard 
to know the basis for your writer’s con- 
tention that Sulzberger “has been too 
slow” to move The Times Company in 
the direction of online growth. With the 
help of Janet Robinson, Martin Nisen- 
holtz, and a growing online staff, he has 
made the Times a leader in just about 
every aspect of electronic news. 

It’s probably fair to say that from the 
start that nytimes.com has been ahead 
of every other digital news operation, 
trying out new ideas and capitalizing on 
the successes. It is now by far the larg- 
est newspaper Web site in the country, 
and in June, The Times Company was 
the eleventh largest Web entity of any 
kind in the world. These are rankings 
made possible only because of leader- 
ship, early and consistent. 

Jack Rosenthal 

President, The New York Times 
Company Foundation 

New York, NY 


The New York Times produced some pi- 
oneering, amazing interactive graphics 
during the primaries, and they regularly 
offer slide shows, videos, journalist back- 
stories on video, blogs, commenting, e- 
mail newsletters. There are a lot of subtle- 
ties to getting these features right. The 
Times does great work in all these areas. 
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Te 
REVIEW 


Nyt vance me 
the Barricades 


The review 
equates Keith 
Olbermann and 
Bill O’Reilly 
without an iota of 
critical judgment. 


Clearly, it is pumping a lot of re- 
sources into these efforts—this kind of 
innovation does not come cheap—and I 
think the Times’s online efforts deserve 
closer examination, and credit, than 
what I am seeing in the press. Perhaps 
the press is inclined to focus on a more 
traditional understanding of journalism 
than the innovations in multimedia pre- 
sentation the Times is bringing about. 
Kelsey 
Comment posted on CJR.org 


Black and White and 
Green All Over 
Thank you for your important and timely 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


tion. How people build and support local 
economies is critical to transitioning to 
a less carbon-intensive future, and the 
press, with its ability to connect at the 
local level, can drive this transition with- 
out compromising its role as a provider 
of information. 

Alex Lockwood 

Lecturer, New media and 

magazine journalism 

University of Sunderland 

Sunderland, England 


Thank you, Cristine, for this thoughtful 
and timely piece. You’re right that it’s 
time to move beyond the science and 
into some action. Although that action 
must remain rooted in science. It’s nice 
to get a thoughtful, level-headed article 
when so much of what surrounds the 
global-warming debate is rhetoric (from 
both sides of the aisle). 

Matt Kirby 

Comment posted on CJR.org 


Depth of Field 

Re: “Flickring Out” (Cyr, July/August). 
All of us who have been inspired by 
professional photojournalism mourn 
the market decline of the profession. 
But often, as this essay suggests, pure 
photojournalism is confused with “art” 
as an end in itself, and this does not 
advance the core mission of journal- 
ism. It’s fine ifa photograph shot in the 
heat of battle or amid personal suffer- 
ing becomes regarded as an art object, 
but its foremost importance consists 
in communicating the event or sources 
of suffering. 

BD 

Comment posted on CJR.org 


article, “Climate Change: Now What?” ’Hood for Thought 


by Cristine Russell (cur, July/August). 
As journalism strives to reinvent itself 
in the age of new media and struggling 
newspapers, it should also reinvent it- 
self as a leader in promoting low-carbon 
living—that broader societal reinven- 


Megan Garber got it right (“Draw- 
ing Lines,” cJR, July/August). Neigh- 
borhood blogs like Michael Happy’s 
Fletcher neighborhood blog are doing 
what community journalists have been 
doing for decades—reporting what’s 
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going on in their community and com- 
menting on it and what might be done 
about it. It works, and community week- 
lies are thriving. 

Jay Becker 

Vashon Island, Washington 


The Blame Game 

Though normally I read each issue of 
CJR with relish, I was taken aback by 
the pathetic and frankly embarrass- 
ingly simplistic review of True Enough 
by Farhad Manjoo in the July/August 
issue (“My Facts, Your Facts” by Da- 
vid Cay Johnston). Though Johnston 
seems uninterested in challenging any 
of the arguments of right-wing apolo- 
gist Manjoo, the editors gave him two 
pages to blame us, the audience, for not 
trusting media sources. Apparently, the 
problem is Jayson Blair, not, say, Rupert 
Murdoch. Nowhere in the review is the 
idea entertained that some media out- 
lets might not be worthy of trust, that 
accusations of bias have crescendoed in 
parallel with the success of Fox News 
and the further corporatization of the 
newsroom. Instead, the audience is 
blamed for wanting confirmation of our 
already formed beliefs. FAIR is conflated 
with the Media Research Center, and 
Keith Olbermann is equated with Bill 
O’Reilly without an iota of critical judg- 
ment. Johnston admits that the media 
watchdogs are of “remarkably uneven 
quality,” but makes no effort to help 
us separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Probably the greatest disservice of the 


to scrutiny. It presents such a different 
take that I hope many journalists read 
it and think deeply about bias and per- 
ception, whether they agree with the 
author or not. 


What’s in a Name? 

Two letters in the July/August issue of 
cJR were from anonymous contribu- 
tors. In one of the letters, even the 


writer’s city and state were withheld. 
Many publications inform readers of 
their policies on letters; CJR doesn’t 
bother. In the absence of published 
policies, and judging from the letters 
in the July/August issue, readers can 
infer that letters from the nameless 
are welcome. If the inference is cor- 
rect, that’s a terrible policy. Readers 
are entitled to know the source of 


FROM CJR.ORG NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


JOHN MCCAIN TOLD CBs’s Katie Couric that the February 2007 U.S. troop 
surge “began the Anbar awakening.” But the Anbari-led military opposition to 
Al Qaeda actually began in the summer of 2006, and thus predated the surge by at 
least half a year. In “Anbar Awakening, MSM Sleeping,” cyr’s Megan Garber asks 
why the mainstream media declined to challenge McCain, whose “understanding 
of the situation in Iraq might well, come January 20, be determining American 


policy in that country.” 


Ms. Garber, Not that I would usually want to interrupt a “journalist,” especially 
one caught up in another bullshit nutroot echochamber lynching of John McCain, 
but let’s see what one of the architects of the 2007 surge, Fred Kagan, said about 
this almost a year ago: “[W]hen Colonel John Charlton’s brigade relieved Mac- 
Farland’s in Ramadi and was joined by two additional Marine battalions (part of 
the surge) elsewhere in Anbar, the ‘awakening’ began to accelerate very rapidly. 
At the start of 2007 there were only a handful of Anbaris in the local security 
forces. By the summer, there were over 14,000.” —TDC 


Tpc: I’m not clear on your objection to the article. McCain claimed that the surge 


“began the Anbar awakening.” That’s clearly not true, even according to Kagan. 


In fact, Kagan notes in the article you reference that “the change in U.S. strategy 
announced in January 2007 and the surge of forces over the ensuing months did 
not create this shift in Anbar, but accelerated its development.” —Anon 


Sure, TDC, you can say that the Anbar Awakening didn’t truly pick up momentum 
until later in its existence—and even that the Awakening and the surge were 


symbiotic. But that’s changing the subject. At issue here is the start of the Anbar 
Awakening, not its efficacy; the issue is chronology. McCain seemed to think that 
the Awakening started after the surge began in 2007. That’s a problem. 


review, however, is Johnston’s reitera- 
tion of Manjoo’s scolding of “Democrats 
who wrongly believe that Bush lost in 
Ohio in 2004” without revealing the 
prominent role of Manjoo in that yet 
unresolved debate. 

Jacob Freydont-Attie 

Nevada City, CA 


— Megan Garber 


I wonder what can be done to put the issue of dissecting the surge’s true successes 
back on the media’s operating table. I suppose it took McCain’s overzealous- 
ness in attempting to rewrite simple history to make it even a remote possibility. 
—Evan Woodward 


David Cay Johnston responds: Freydont- 
Attie confirms the key point of Manjoo’s 


IN HIS CONTRIBUTION to our “Parting Thoughts” compendium of essays by 
journalists leaving the business, Rick Vernaci champions the craft and skill 
book: generally we see bias in what we 
dislike and accept as true what fits our 
assumptions. He does not challenge my 
observation about Senator Kerry’s mil- 
itary record, but does my mention of 
the Ohio vote (on which new evidence 
could change the view I expressed). 
Over the years, I have eviscerated sev- 
eral books, but True Enough stood up 


of newspaper reporting, and mourns newspapers’ diminished readership. 
“Part of the problem is of newspapers’ own making,” he writes. “They gave 
the product away because some silly-assed Internet millionaires told them 
that’s how you make money. Tell that to the Mars candy family and see how 
many free M&Ms it gets you.” 


You hit it right on the money. Too many people have gotten used to getting their 
news for free to go back now, and the papers that try to make an honest buck 
by actually charging for the news get ignored and then slammed by bloggers for 
their old-fashioned stodginess. _—Michael Becker 
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information, which is why responsi- 
ble publications try to hold anonymity 
to a minimum. It pains me to have to 
repeat it to a publication that ought to 
serve as an exemplar. 

Gilbert Cranberg 

Des Moines, IA 


cations, lives both in print and on the 
Web. Most of the stories that origi- 
nate in the print magazine eventually 
appear on our Web site, cyR.org, and 
they draw comments from online read- 
ers. Following the conventions of the 
Web, some of those comments arrive 
with names and e-mails, and some 
don’t. We’re fine with that, and we also 
like to share a few of these online com- 


The editors respond: The Columbia 
Journalism Review, like most publi- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


AS I WRITE THIS, I’m looking at a long Excel document put together by one of our 
excellent interns, Elizabeth Tuttle. We gave her the daunting task of tracking news- 
paper buyouts and layoffs since 2007, and she diligently worked the press clips 
and the phone and counted up to 2,700. The spreadsheet is not definitive but it is 
depressing—three here, twenty there; eighty here, 150 there—stats from a plague. 

It is alarming, too. I live in New Jersey, where the owners of the state’s best 
daily, the Star-Ledger in Newark, announced in July that if two hundred nonunion 
employees—including about a hundred from a newsroom of less than 350—don’t 
take a buyout by October 1, they will sell the paper (think Gannett). The Star- 
Ledger is privately owned by Advance Publications, so you can’t rail against Wall 
Street. Nor can you credibly argue that Advance didn’t invest in the paper. It did. 
Nor that the paper doesn’t have smart and creative editors. It does. 

Nor can you argue that New Jersey can afford to have its lead newspaper lose 
nearly a third of its editorial talent and institutional memory. It’s not a state that 
can afford to get dumber, believe me. Nor can you credibly contend that new 
media or TV will make up for the loss of all that reporting muscle anytime soon. 
Who will dig into complexities like immigration or health or corruption or pov- 
erty? New Jersey is rich in complexities. I am sure your state is too. 

So here we are. The recession will end, but the shape of journalism’s future after- 
ward is murky. Here at the Columbia Journalism Review, we intend to do all we can 
to shed light on that future and to explore the efforts under way to repair or replace 
the economic model. And also to give voice to those affected. In July, we invited 
laid-off and bought-out journalists to reflect on their experience and their thoughts 
about the future of the news business in the form of a letter to colleagues. We’ve 
published a number of them on our Web site under the rubric “Parting Thoughts” 
(http://cjr.org/parting_ thoughts) and will continue to do so as they arrive. 

We are issuing a similar invitation to the young people who’ve come into the pro- 
fession in the last five years or so, or who soon will, asking them to air their concerns 
and hopes about journalism, too. The central question: What do you see in this busi- 
ness that makes you still want to pursue it? We'll call this one “Starting Thoughts,” 
and if you fit that category (or know young reporters or journalism students who 
do), please invite them to join the discussion by e-mailing editors@cjr.org. 


DARTS & LAURELS HAS a venerable history at this magazine and it will soon extend 
its empire onto the Web, where it will gain from the immediacy of that venue. In 
the magazine, we are experimenting with it. Last issue, we ran a long Dart and 
a short Laurel around coverage of the same subject. This time, we have what is 
likely our first qualified Laurel, with both praise and criticism for a single ambi- 
tious effort, at the Baltimore Sun. The Sun’s series is about a relatively new drug 
called buprencrphine, or “bupe,” which has been hailed as better than metha- 
done in helping people get off heroin or painkillers. What the Sun reported is 
that bupe is being abused and sold on the street, cheating the taxpayer. Many 
people in the drug-rehab community think bupe is a huge advance, and that, 


ments with our print readers. When 
they arrive with an e-mail address, we 


ask the writer for a name and physi- 
cal address. When they don’t—and 
when the comment seems interesting, 


thoughtful, useful, or provocative—we 
don’t worry about it. It seems to us that 
the quality of the thought is a better 
gauge of when to share it than who 
said it or where they live. 


while there is abuse, the Sun made a 
mountain out of a molehill. After a lot 
of reporting, CJR and its writer, Law- 
rence Lanahan, essentially disagreed 
with those sources, concluding that the 
Sun’s series was a valable contribu- 
tion, though flawed. Thus the Laurel 
with a mini-Dart. 

The Sun’s excellent reporters, mean- 
while, argued to us that cyR had a con- 
flict of interest—two, actually—on this 
story. So, full disclosure: one of our 
major funders, the Open Society Insti- 
tute (os1), has a drug-addiction initia- 
tive that is apparently pro-bupe; and our 
writer, Lanahan, once worked for the 
American Institutes for Research (AIR), 
which has a subset that contracted with 
the government during the bupe roll- 
out. For the record, we had no idea of 
Osi’s bupe initiative until people at the 
Sun told us about it, and it didn’t affect 
our reporting or editing. ost has many 
initiatives, and we don’t keep track 
of them. As for AIR, it, too, has many 
projects. Lanahan worked for one of its 
educational research institutes and had 
never heard of buprenorphine when he 
left the place in 2005. 

While we are on disclosures, here’s 
another. This issue contains a trio of 
pieces on consumer reporting, its past, 
present, and future. In the third, on 
page 41, writer David Cay Johnston 
cites rising circulation and newsstand 
sales at Consumer Reports as one piece 
of evidence that readers want quality 
consumer reporting. The disclosure: 
CJR is co-presenting an all-day event 
on consumer reporting with Consumer 
Reports on November 20. If you are 
interested in the event, see the ad for it 
on the inside front cover. —Mike Hoyt 
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Currents 


Louts Out 


In January, someone who goes by the name 
“crosswave” logged onto the reader forums 
at nydailynews.com and posted a comment 
about sports columnist Filip Bondy. “Eff 
you Filip Bondy,” the post read, “You should 
be banished back to covering ghetto futbol 
in Newark.” In March, another sports 
columnist, Terence Moore of The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, was labeled “racist” 
by a handful of readers on ajc.com. “Mr. 
Moore can actually make the Klan look 
reasonably intelligent by comparison,” wrote 
one user, who identified himself as “Salad 


Tosser.” J Personal attacks and off-topic rants 


are nothing new to newspaper Web sites. 
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Back in 2005, the Ventura 
County Star temporarily 
disabled comments on its site 
after the tone turned vicious; 
in 2006, The Washington 
Post suspended comments 

on one of its blogs because 
they had become obscene. 
But as newspapers try to 
boost traffic and revenue on 
their Web sites by granting 
readers more ways to weigh 
in, abusive comments have 
flourished. Editors have an 
arsenal of technological tools 
at their disposal, such as 
mandatory registration, word 
filters, “report abuse” buttons, 
and even the sly “Bozo filter,’ 
which gives blacklisted users 
the false impression that their 


comments are being posted, 
when in fact nobody else can 
read them. But software can 
only do so much. “The min- 
ute you put a filter in place, 
your trolls find a way past 
it,’ says Yvonne Beasley, the 
home-page editor of The Des 
Moines Register’s Web site. 

The question of how 
to balance openness and 
interactivity with the desire 
for civil debate is more an 
ethical question than a legal 
one, in light of the fact that 
the Federal Communica- 
tions Decency Act grants 
Web sites immunity from 
defamation suits arising from 
user-generated content. But 
there is concern that deroga- 
tory, obscene, threatening, 
or libelous user comments 
could damage a newspaper’s 
brand or alienate readers—to 
say nothing of the anger that 
reporters and columnists feel 
when the comments attached 
to their work turn abusive. 

Strategies for how to 
handle offensive online com- 
ments vary. Most sites have 
developed explicit policies, 
but the only way to enforce 
them effectively is to review 
all comments before they 
are posted. That’s what The 
New York Times does, but it 
is a labor-intensive approach 
that isn’t feasible for most 
newspapers. A more com- 
mon strategy is to wait until 
there is acomplaint about a 
comment before consider- 
ing whether it should be 
removed. Others actively 
patrol their sites for nasty 
stuff, engaging in a perpetual 
game of whack-a-mole. 

One novel strategy that is 


Illustrations by Jacqui Oakley 





gaining ground takes a page 
from the playbook of social 
networking sites like Face- 
book. The idea is to create 

a semi-autonomous com- 
munity where users mostly 
police themselves. “Your 
real challenge is that people 
coming to that site don’t 
necessarily have anything in 
common,” says Rich Gordon, 
an associate professor at 
Northwestern’s Medill 
School of Journalism and the 
author of The Online Com- 
munity Cookbook. A handful 
of newspapers, including 
The Washington Post and 
USA Today, have managed to 
build that common ground 
by embedding elements of 
social networking in their 


Web sites. At washingtonpost. 


com, readers can create pro- 
files, send private messages 
to other readers, add others 
as friends, and track their 
posts over time. At usatoday. 
com, Web editors post a 
rotating list of the best com- 
ments each day on the home 
page, as a way of recognizing 
reader contributions. 
Ultimately, though, the 
real question may be whether 
moderating reader com- 
ments is even necessary. 
Many readers are accus- 
tomed to the provocative na- 
ture of online discussion. The 
editors at seattletimes.com 
tested this idea when they be- 
gan considering opening the 
site to comments. “We found 
the community really doesn’t 
care,” says Robert Hernandez, 
senior producer for local 
news. “If they see a bad post, 
they skip right over it.” 
—Adam Rose 


‘1 don’t want to say nothin’ about that bum. | fucking hate the guy.’ 


—Jimmy Breslin, quoted in New York's tribute to the late Clay Felker, 
the magazine’s founding editor 


About Those Anonymice 


Last spring, a group of Columbia’s journalism students 
evaluated how closely The New York Times adheres to its 
2004 policy on anonymous sources, which calls for higher 
levels of contextualization and corroboration. They com- 
pared six issues published prior to the policy with six after 
it was in place. Below are the key findings. For the full study, 
go to http://cjr.org/currents/anonymous_sources.php. 


Total number of 
anonymous sources 
238 


BEFORE AFTER 


Percentage that 

meets the Times’s 

‘adequacy standard’ o/ 
5 1 /o 


BEFORI 


Percentage that 
were used to express 
an opinion as 
opposed to a fact 


BEFORE 


Percentage whose 


claims were o 
33% 
uncorroborated by 


another source = 


BEFORE 


HARD NUMBERS 


40,000 mroniccrins 


Chinese Internet users 


50 cyber-dissidents 
currently imprisoned 
in China 


2 journalists currently 
imprisoned in China 


18 foreign journalists 
arrested or harassed 


in China in 2007 


2 70 Web sites that 

3 have been closed 

in China since 2007 

20 million blogs on the 
Chinese Internet 

6 percent of foreign 
correspondents polled 

by the Foreign Correspondents 

Club of China who think China 

has not kept its 2001 promise 


to give foreign press complete 
freedom 


$600,000 by:s 


for broadcast rights to the 
1960 Rome Olympics, the first 
commercially televised games 


$894 million paid by 
NBC for broadcast 
rights to the 2008 Beijing 
Olympics 


hour of footage CBS aired 
each night from the Rome 
Olympics 


212 hours estimated to 
have been churned 
out from Beijing daily by 


NBC, most of it available on- 
demand online 


10 7 percent of overall 

6 U.S. newshole 
(newspapers, online, radio, and 
network and cable TV) filled by 


non-US. foreign affairs through 
July 20 of this year 


percent of overall U.S. 
3 newshole accounted 
for by campaign coverage for 
the week of July 21-27, during 
Obama's overseas trip 


Sources: Reporters Sans Frontiéres, 
The Washington Post, Project for 
Excellence in Journalism, The Globe 
and Mail 
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Blame it 
On Aécio 


IN 1985, PRESS CENSORSHIP 
was officially banned in Bra- 
zil, following the overthrow 
of a dictatorship that had for 
decades crippled journalistic 
freedom. Since then, Brazilian 
journalists have investigated 
government corruption and 
unearthed environmental and 
social stories with a zeal that 
made the nation’s watch- 

dog press appear robust. In 
2006, Marcelo Baéta, then a 
graduate student in journal- 
ism, changed that impression 
with his video, Liberdade, 
Essa Palavra (““Freedom, That 
Word”), which linked the 
firing of several reporters in 
Minas Gerais, one of Brazil’s 
largest states, to stories they 
wrote that were critical of 
Aécio Neves, the state’s pow- 
erful and popular governor. 
Neves is a likely candidate for 
president in 2010, and so the 
issue of press manipulation 
continues to unfold in Brazil. 
Elizabeth Tuttle spoke with 
Baéta in July. The full inter- 
view is available at C3R.org. 


How did this project evolve 
for you? While I was still 

a student, the journalism 
program coordinator sent 
around an e-mail that she 
had received anonymously, 
which listed cases in which 
the government was report- 
edly interfering in the press 
to block negative stories. 
This interference alleg- 
edly caused the dismissal of 
several journalists from the 
Globo Minas network, the 
biggest television network 
here; the Minas Network, 

a state-run network; and 
Itatiaia, the largest radio 
station. That’s when I began 
to research other alleged 
instances of suppression. 


What is the significance of 
Minas Gerais to Aécio Neves? 
Neves became governor 

of Minas Gerais, and was 
reelected in 2006 by an 
overwhelming majority. The 
principal political figures 

of Minas support him, and 
the local press absolves all 
of his faults. In other words, 
Minas is a farm with its gates 
closed; practically all are 
pro-Neves. 


LANGUAGE CORNER NO EASY DILEMMAS 


What gives this example such 
significance to the larger 
Brazilian audience? In Sao 
Paulo and Rio, there is gener- 
ally a greater sense of power 
among the press. They don’t 
rely as fully on the govern- 
ment for information, so 
they can investigate a topic 
without too much fear of re- 
percussion. But in peripheral 
states like Minas Gerais, the 
press relies on the state as its 
chief source of news and ad- 
vertising. Thus, the coverage 
is strongly distorted. 


How did the documentary 
begin to receive mainstream 
attention? I originally 
presented it to the faculty 

on June 28, 2006, as a final 
project. On August 13, the 
video was cited in an article 
about Neves published in 
Brazil’s largest newspaper, 
Folha de Sao Paulo. 1 posted 
it on YouTube and Google 
Video later that month. On 
September 2, the campaign 
to reelect Neves released 

a fourteen-minute video 
response and posted it on the 
Web site of his political party. 
Then on September 5, Folha 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


YOU THINK YOU’VE GOT a dilemma. It’s a gorgeous day, and you want to go to the beach. 
The kids want to go to the water park. What to do? 

Here’s some good news to help in your struggle. You have a decision to make, a 
problem, a quandary. Someone may end up unhappy. But you don’t have a dilemma. 

A true dilemma is a choice between equally distasteful or disadvantageous out- 
comes. Remember that old phrase “on the horns of a dilemma”? Think of the bull 
attached to those horns: it doesn’t matter which horn gets you, it’s going to hurt. 

Nearly every major dictionary’s first definition of “dilemma” is the situation that 
has only negative results. The American Heritage Dictionary, with its wonderful usage 
guides, notes the frequent misuse of “dilemma” to denote merely a problem or predica- 
ment, but rejects it, as does Bryan A. Garner’s Modern American Usage, which calls it a 


‘ 


‘slipshod extension.” Merriam-Webster is a bit more nuanced; its first definition is “an 


argument presenting two or more equally conclusive alternatives against an opponent,” 
and its usage note says that “the unsatisfactoriness of the options is usually a matter of 
how the author presents them. What is distressing or painful about a dilemma is hav- 


ing to make a choice one does not want to make. 


’ 


sion, you don’t have a dilemma. 
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’ In other words, if it’s not a hard deci- 


—Merrill Perlman 


de Sao Paulo published an- 
other piece, about my video 
and the governor’s response. 
So it had a big impact on 

the discussion leading up to 
the elections that October, 
though Neves still won in a 
landslide victory. 


What was the substance of 
the government’s response? 
Those that viewed it thought 
it was ridiculous. It merely 
drew further attention to my 
documentary. Its chief argu- 
ment came from the testimo- 
nies of two journalists that I 
had interviewed. One of them 
claimed in the government’s 
video that he believed that 
Neves had not asked for him 
to be fired. He instead at- 
tributed that decision to the 
editor of his newspaper. 

I didn’t include this infor- 
mation in my documentary 
for two reasons: first, nobody 
in the government or on the 
editorial boards of the news- 
papers confirmed that the fir- 
ings occurred this way. And 
as the journalist said himself, 
he was basing his assertion 
on a belief, without concrete 
facts. Second, I received in- 
formation off the record that 
the government had indeed 
asked for him to be fired. 


You made your documentary 
in 2006. What is its relevance 
now? First, Neves is one of 
the main presidential hope- 
fuls for the 2010 elections. 
Second, the international 
repercussions of my docu- 
mentary are still reverberat- 
ing. On May 14, it was heavily 
featured on the Current 
TV documentary Gagged in 
Brazil, which has since been 
viewed on YouTube fifty 
thousand times. On June 17, 
the governor’s communica- 
tions department posted a 
video response to the Cur- 
rent TV video. 

—Elizabeth Tuttle 





DARTS & LAURELS LAWRENCE LANAHAN 


to the Baltimore Sun for 

\= spotlighting abuse and 

street sales of buprenor- 

phine, a widely hailed 

~prescription drug for 

treating opiate addic- 

tion, in a series of well- 

reported articles published late last year. And a mini-DART to 

the same series for ultimately failing to put the “bupe” prob- 
lem in proper context (see Editor’s Note, page 9). 

As the Sun explained, bupe is a significant advance over 
methadone, the long-dominant treatment for heroin and pain- 
killer addiction. Methadone provides a stronger high than 
bupe and can be fatal in an overdose. Suboxone, an FDA-ap- 
proved form of buprenorphine, forestalls euphoria past a cer- 
tain dosage and contains an agent, naloxone, intended to trig- 
ger withdrawal symptoms when crushed and injected. Most 
coverage of buprenorphine has touted the drug’s resistance 
to abuse and its proven effectiveness in combating addiction. 
The Sun’s three-part series and follow-up articles brought 
important balance to the bupe story by vigorously raising the 
issue of street sales and the specter of addicts using “street 
chemistry” to subvert naloxone to achieve an opiate high. 

Reporters Doug Donovan, Fred Schulte, and Erika 
Niedowski hit the streets to document abuse and diversion in 
West Baltimore, New England, and France. They discovered 
that little data exist on bupe’s role in overdose deaths be- 
cause many medical examiners have no way to detect traces 
of the drug. The street reporting was the story’s strength. 
Much of the enthusiasm over buprenorphine is based on its 
success in research settings, but the reporters searched out 
patients, doctors, and medical examiners to chronicle its ef- 
fects in the real world. 

The series also investigated the rush in Congress to autho- 
rize doctors to prescribe the drug before it received FDA ap- 
proval, raising legitimate questions about public officials play- 
ing down the potential for abuse and diversion. Since the series 
was published, the government and the public-health commu- 
nity have more actively monitored the drug’s problems. 

Unfortunately, the tone and structure of the series does the 
reporters’ excellent work a disservice by unnecessarily mar- 
ginalizing important context and creating the impression that 
this complex story of addiction treatment is little more than 
a taxpayer boondoggle. The first story’s subhead (“Promoted 
by the U.S. as a treatment for opiate addiction, buprenorphine 
has become one more item for sale in the illegal drug market”) 
and lead (“There’s a new narcotic on the street in Baltimore 
and other communities—and taxpayers helped put it there”) 
set an adversarial tone that persisted throughout and cast an 
unflattering light on the drug’s supporters. 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 


Send nominations 
dartsandlaurels@cjr.org 


Advocates of the drug may have been overly exuberant 
about bupe’s success in weaning patients off opiates and its 
resistance to abuse and diversion, but government health 
officials acknowledged the possibility of at least some such 
problems, and legislators suggested measures to minimize 
them. In short, it is unrealistic to expect that there would not 
be the kinds of problems that the Sun documents. 

The series seemed to struggle between two worthy objec- 
tives: to make government accountable and to help readers 
understand an important issue in all its complexity. But it 
led with the indignant tone that newspapers use to pressure 
government into action, and bupe’s supporters were often 
used as defensive “she-said” responses to the erroneous no- 
tion that bupe was expected to be a panacea. 

With nine thousand words to play with, there is no reason 
the Sun couldn’t have delivered its important new information 
and still established early on the complexity of this still-evolv- 
ing story. For instance, rather than lead with such a heavy and 
exclusive emphasis on the extent of the abuse and diversion, 
the reporters could have easily made it clear that the broader 
bupe story is this: An effective drug behind a revolution in 
addiction treatment that seeks to move addicts from clinics 
to doctors’ offices may have been rushed to market without 
sufficient controls on abuse and diversion. 

The series also marginalized a major structural root of 
the bupe controversy: the dynamics of the “harm reduction” 
public-health model. This model might tolerate street sales 
of bupe to addicts in the hope that it will help them fend off 
withdrawal or cravings for more destructive drugs, such as 
heroin. This unintended diversion of bupe, the argument 
goes, might even lead addicts into treatment. This is the more 
relevant issue for taxpayers, because if public officials are 
quietly abiding such diversion of a drug covered by Medicaid, 
they are creating a taxpayer-funded back channel for a pub- 
lic-health model that the federal government rejects in other 
forms, such as funding for needle-exchange programs. 

The series touched briefly on these and other important 
contextual issues, but kept returning to the same heavy- 
handed and overly simplistic message: “Bupe is being abused 
and diverted on your dime.” It’s not that the Sun made a 
mountain out of a molehill. It discovered quite a sturdy foot- 
hill, in fact. Making a mountain out of it detracted from some 
first-rate reporting. Still, Baltimore has a massive heroin epi- 
demic, and much of the research on bupe takes place there. 
The Sun rightly took the lead on an important national story 
centered in its backyard, and brought crucial balance to the 
coverage of this promising treatment. cur 


LAWRENCE LANAHAN wrote Secrets of the City, CJR’s cover story 
in January. 
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ON THE CONTRARY MICHAEL MASSING 


Blind Spot 


Seeing Iraq through Uncle Sam’s eyes 


OVER THE LAST FIVE YEARS, AS I’ VE CONSUMED ONE DISPATCH AFTER ANOTHER 
from journalists embedded with U.S. soldiers in Iraq, I’ve wondered how accu- 
rate a picture of events such reports provide. Given the stark dangers journalists 
face in Iraq, embedding clearly offers a valuable means of getting around the 
country and seeing the troops in action—but at what cost? Does the presence of 
journalists affect the way soldiers behave? Do journalists—physically protected 
by soldiers—in turn protect them in what they choose to write? How willing are 
soldiers to talk freely about their experiences? And to what extent is it possible 
to talk with Iragis while on an embed? 

This past May, on a visit to Baghdad, I got a chance to explore such questions 
myself. On my embed application, I wrote that I wanted to visit a typical Baghdad 
neighborhood to see the effects of the surge and to get an idea of what more had 
to be done before the U.S. could begin to reduce its forces in significant numbers. 
I was assigned to the Second Battalion of the Fourth Infantry Regiment of the 
Tenth Mountain Division, a light infantry unit stationed in the southern Baghdad 
neighborhood of Dora. 

At 9 o’clock on a blistering morning in mid-May, I was met in the Green Zone 
by a four-vehicle military convoy. Emerging to introduce themselves were Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Timothy Watson, the battalion’s commanding officer, and Captain 
Brett Walker, the public-affairs officer (PAO) assigned to watch over me. On the 
fifteen-minute ride to Dora, they told me how a year earlier the neighborhood had 
been one of the most violent in Baghdad, with Sunni fighters attached to Al Qaeda 
in Iraq setting off car bombs and leaving mutilated bodies along roadsides. But 
thanks in part to the stationing of hundreds more troops in the area, to the applica- 
tion of counterinsurgency techniques, and to the Sunni insurgents who had turned 
against Al Qaeda, Dora had become one of the safest districts in Baghdad. The 
Dora marketplace, which the previous year had been all but shuttered, was once 
again thriving, with some eight hundred shops and stalls open for business. 

In the marketplace, I was met by an infantry patrol and taken on a walk-through. 
Over the next twelve hours, I would see a local church that had recently reopened; 
a joint security station where both U.S. and Iraqi soldiers were based, and where 
I could talk with some American troops; a school that the U.S. had helped to 
refurbish; another, smaller marketplace, where we encountered three “Sons of 
Iraq”—former insurgents now working with the U.S.; a house that U.S. soldiers 
had blown up after discovering bomb-making materials inside; and Forward 
Operation Base Falcon, a sprawling U.S. camp in southern Baghdad. 
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Though brief, my embed put to rest 
some of my concerns about the pro- 
cess. To begin, it dispelled any doubts 
I had about the willingness of soldiers 
to speak candidly. Several mid-level 
officers complained vigorously to me 
about the multiple deployments they’d 
been on. Some had been to Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan three, four, even five times, 
and their relationships at home had suf- 
fered. One captain told me that he had 
been stop-lossed; another said that he 
had stayed on only because he knew he 
would be stop-lossed if he tried to leave. 
A military-intelligence officer spoke on 
the record about what he saw as the 
weaknesses in U.S. strategy. While the 
surge had helped to bring Al Qaeda 
under control, Staff Sergeant Zachery 
Brown told me, the U.S. still needed to 
deal with Iraq’s many political and so- 
cial problems and, as far as he could see, 
it lacked a coherent policy for doing so. 

Not every soldier I met felt aggrieved, 
of course. Some expressed satisfaction 
at the help they felt they were provid- 
ing to Iraqis. Others seemed guarded, 
making it hard to get a fix on their true 
views; had I spent more time with them, 
they might have opened up more. All in 
all, I came away convinced that embed- 
ding provides an excellent opportunity 
for journalists to talk with soldiers, see 
them in action, and get a sense of how 
they see their work. 

Talking to Iraqis is another matter. I 
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On guard Shiites returning to Dora in July. It is difficult for U.S. reporters to speak comfortably with civilians. 


had a few chances to approach the locals, 
but these tended to be fleeting and awk- 
ward, and my lack of Arabic aggravated 
the problem. In the Dora marketplace, 
the soldiers accompanying me spoke ex- 
pansively about all the microgrants and 


other assistance they were providing 


shopkeepers. Yet the shopkeepers kept 
to themselves, and neither they nor their 
customers even made eye contact with 
the soldiers. What, I wondered, was go- 
ing through their minds? I had no real 
way of finding out. 

Later, when we came upon the three 
Sons of Iraq, Captain Walker—seeing my 
interest in interviewing them—moved 
off so that they could speak without in- 
hibition. An Army interpreter (an Iraqi 
who wore aski mask to conceal his iden- 
tity) remained by my side. The three 
Sons, in tattered beige uniforms, seemed 
eager to talk. Dora, they said, “had died” 
while in Al Qaeda’s grip, but now “every- 
thing has changed.” The Americans, they 
added, “are doing good things.” 


What more, I asked, remained to be 
done? Providing jobs, they replied. One 
of the men pointed to a row of half-fin- 
ished buildings across the way. Three 
hundred people could be put to work 
completing them, he said, but the Iraqi 
government had little interest in help- 
ing out—it was “too sectarian.” I couldn’t 
tell if this last remark came from the 
interpreter or from the Sons. The inter- 
preter’s next comment—“Every house 
we're in, the people say, ‘Can you help 
us?’”—clearly came from him, and as 
the interview wound on, it became in- 
creasingly hard for me to tell where the 
Sons’ views left off and the interpreter’s 
began. Even if the interpreter had been 
more careful, I’m not sure how much I 
would have learned, for interviewing 
former insurgents while surrounded 
by U.S. troops (within earshot or not) 
hardly seemed conducive to getting at 
their true thoughts. 

My inability to talk frankly with 
Iraqis was all the more frustrating given 


the many comments the Americans were 
making about them. The soldiers never 
said anything overtly negative. They 
made no references to hajjis or towel- 
heads. Rather, they spoke incessantly 
about how much help they were pro- 
viding the Iraqis. On the ride down to 
Dora, for instance, Lieutenant Colonel 
Watson told me how hard the U.S. mili- 
tary was working to boost the capacity 
of the local government. With violence 
down, he said, it was essential that the 
delivery of basic services be improved, 
and he and his soldiers were straining to 
figure out the lines of authority among 
various Iraqi agencies and to get them 
to work together. He told me of the sat- 
isfaction he felt when the local munici- 
pality picked up the trash in the Dora 
marketplace. “We consider it a huge suc- 
cess when we get the Iraqis to do the job 
themselves,” he said. 

At Forward Operating Base Falcon, 
Captain Emiliano Tellado, a field-artil- 
lery officer turned government-fix-it 
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man, told me with great enthusiasm 
about all the work he was doing with 
neighborhood councils to streamline the 
delivery of services. He spoke with pride 
about how his unit had helped open the 
first bank in the area and how it was 
trying to find ways to help the Iraqis 
improve the pickup of trash, the control 
of sewage, and the supply of electricity. 
The Iragi government, the captain said, 


“is making a lot of strides.” 


And so it went throughout my embed. 
The overall impression conveyed was 
one of American know-how, expertise, 
and efficiency and of Iraqi bumbling, 
idleness, and ineptitude. And, without 
quite realizing it, I absorbed this per- 
spective. The Iraqi government is al- 
most universally loathed for its disor- 
ganization and dysfunctionality, and the 
soldiers’ earnest descriptions of their 
efforts to mend it jibed with my own 
preconceived ideas about American 
competence and can-do spirit. 

It was only the day after my embed, 
while I was interviewing American of- 
ficials in the Green Zone, that I had a 
chance to reflect on what I had heard 
and to place it in broader context. I re 
called the nonstop looting that had oc 
curred in the wake of the invasion, a 
spasm of anarchy that had resulted in 
the razing of eighteen of twenty-three 
government ministries. I recollected the 
de-Baathification order that had been 
issued by the Coalition Provisional 
Authority, a sweeping and (most now 
agree) disastrously ill-conceived de- 
cree that had resulted in the dismissal of 
120,000 officials, bureaucrats, and civil 
servants. And I thought about the acute 
security vacuum that had opened up on 
the Americans’ watch, a catastrophic 
breakdown in authority that had re- 
sulted in the slaughter or flight of vir- 
tually the entire Iraqi professional and 
technocratic class. To the extent that 
Iraq was broken, the U.S.’s many mis- 
steps were certainly a major factor. 

Nor is such blundering a thing of the 
past. As I learned during my stay, the 
US., along with its military surge, has 
carried on a political surge, bringing to 
Iraq hundreds of advisers, specialists, 
and contractors to help boost the capac- 
ity of Iraqi ministries and improve the 
quality of services. From conversations I 
had after my return to the U.S. with two 


advisers who travel frequently to Iraq, I 
learned that this project has been a fiasco, 
with the visitors having few language 
skills and even less familiarity with how 
Iraq works. One think-tank analyst who 
has spent time in Iraq’s ministries told 
me that the Iraqis he met seemed much 
more capable and knowledgeable than 
the Americans sent to help them. The 
U.S., he said, still seemed to be trying to 
remake Iraq along American-style free- 
market lines, without much regard for 
Iraq’s history and traditions. 

This ran completely counter to as- 
sessments I’d heard—and reflexively ac- 
cepted—during my embed. Enveloped 
in the cocoon of the U.S. military, ex- 
posed nonstop to its views, insulated 
from independent Iraqi voices, I had 
bought the storyline—talented, high- 
minded Americans helping out hapless, 
pitiable Iraqis—when the truth was far 
more complicated. 

From conversations I’ve had with 
other journalists in Iraq, I know that 
they take steps to avoid falling into this 
trap. Leila Fadel of McClatchy (who 
speaks Arabic) told me that she makes a 
point of getting the cell phone numbers 
of Iraqis she encounters on embeds so 
she can call them afterward and check 
her impressions with them. Tina Sus- 
man of the Los Angeles Times told me 
that, after doing an embed, she some- 
times sends an Iraqi reporter back to 
the site to talk with locals and get their 
perspectives. Occasionally, U.S. report- 
ers bring along their own interpreters, 
thus facilitating contact with Iraqis. 

No matter what precautions they take, 
however, it seems to me difficult for U.S. 
reporters on embeds to avoid getting 
swept up in the American narrative. As 
Americans, we come out of the same cul- 
ture as U.S. soldiers, subscribe to simi- 
lar values, and bring to foreign societies 
many of the same preconceptions. As a 
result, we see the war zone through the 
eyes of the occupier rather than those 
of the occupied. And the coverage itself 
inevitably reflects this, taking on the pa- 
ternalistic tint that the act of occupation 
invariably breeds. That this process oc- 
curs so subtly and unconsciously makes 
it all the more dangerous. cJr 


MICHAEL MASSING is a contributing editor to 
the Columbia Journalism Review. 





U.K. POSTCARD JAMES KIRCHICK 


Parliament’s Peanut Gallery 


The wit and wisdom of Britain’s sketch writers 


WHENEVER SIMON HOGGART WRITES ABOUT MICHAEL FABRICANT, HE MAKES 
note of the honorable gentleman from Lichfield’s hair. “How many My Little 
Ponies, we asked, were slaughtered to make such a creation?” reads one of 
his countless dispatches. That 2003 piece, in fact, was devoted entirely to 
Fabricant’s mane (or lack of it) and its uncanny ability to change color, size, 
shape, and length. The previous day, Hoggart had noticed that Fabricant’s 
blond toupée “used to be roughly normal length, finishing round the level of 
his ear lobes.” Yet twenty-four hours later, “the thing had reached his shoul- 
ders, a great lustrous cascade of tresses curling over and even caressing the 
collar of his jacket.” 

It’s hard to imagine a congressional reporter for a major American newspaper 
writing such things about a member of Congress. But Hoggart is not an impetuous 
blogger; he’s a parliamentary sketch writer for The Guardian, the paper of Britain’s 
right-thinking liberals. His kind has existed for centuries, dating back to Samuel 
Johnson, one of England’s greatest literary figures (born, as it happens, in Lich- 
field). The eighteenth-century poet, essayist, lexicographer, and biographer began 
filing parliamentary reports in the 1740s, and often had to use his imagination to 
describe how elected officials conducted the people’s business—journalists were 
banned from attending parliamentary debates at the time, and so Johnson had 
to piece together his reports using bits of information gathered from witnesses. 
Or he just made things up. Many of the speeches today attributed to William Pitt 
(the Younger) were actually written by Johnson, who simply printed what he 
imagined Pitt had said. 

Today, sketch writers don’t need to make anything up partly because they are 
allowed to watch parliamentary proceedings, but also because they have such 
great material. Sketch writers differ from typical legislative correspondents in 
that their primary duty is to provide colorful accounts of parliamentary debates, 
not report hard news based on interviews with sources or analysis of thick gov- 
ernment reports. The closest approximation to a sketch writer in the U.S. is The 
Washington Post’s Dana Milbank, whose three-year-old “Washington Sketch” 
is described as “an observational column about political theater in the White 
House, Congress and elsewhere in the Capital.” While Milbank has the entirety 
of Washington—think-tank events, scandal personalities, foreign dignitaries—as 
his canvas, the U.K.’s sketch writers, aside from the annual party conferences 
and parliamentary elections, are limited to writing about what transpires in the 
parliamentary chamber. 


The lack of sketch writers in Ameri- 

can journalism is attributable to the fact 
that actual debates in Congress are rare 
(though John McCain has proposed a 
ritual similar to that of Britain’s Prime 
Minister’s Questions). Every week, the 
prime minister ventures to the House 
of Commons, where he is subjected to 
merciless questioning from not only the 
backbenchers in his own ranks, but also 
members of opposition parties. Other 
days of the week, government ministers 
also face questioning. As any American 
viewer of C-SPAN (where Prime Minis- 
ter’s Questions is one of the most popular 
programs) knows, a member of Parlia- 
ment who rises to speak risks a barrage 
of insults and jeers no matter what he or 
she says. (“New Labor, new hair,’ Labor 
MPs yelled at Fabricant when he rose to 
ask a question not long after their par- 
ty’s 1997 election victory.) A day in Par- 
liament makes a congressional hearing 
look like the Q&A segment at the Miss 
America pageant. Sketch writers turn in 
copy typically four times a week, regard- 
less of how amusing the day’s events. 
“If we didn’t know how to sketch bor- 
ing, we'd be out of a job,” Ann Treneman, 
a sketch writer for the London Times, 
tells me. 

Four of the country’s newspapers 
(The Guardian, the Independent, the 
Times, and the Daily Telegraph) have 
regular sketch writers, and the Daily 
Mail employs one intermittently. Given 
the nakedly nonobjective nature of 
British newspapers, sketch writers— 
who usually work themselves up the 
ranks to achieve their envied positions— 
tend to mirror the editorial stances of 
their employers. Hoggart tells me that 
the sketches of his colleague Quentin 
Letts, for instance, reflect the “popu- 
list hatred for politicians that you ex- 
pect in a reader of the Daily Mail”—the 
Mail being synonymous with an old- 
fashioned England obsessed with the 
causes of unimpeded immigration and 
fox hunting. Hoggart is the longest 
serving of the “Guild of Sketch Writ- 
ers” (as the group calls itself), having 
written sketches “on and off” for The 
Guardian since 1973. P. J. O’Rourke calls 
him the “P.G. Wodehouse of Westmin- 
ster,” and it’s not hard to see why. In 
2005, witnessing the triumphant re- 
turn of George Galloway to the House 
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of Commons (days earlier, Galloway 

had wowed Americans with his Scot- 
tish brogue-inflected ranting before a 

U.S. Senate subcommittee that called 

him to testify about his alleged taking of 
bribes from Saddam Hussein), Hoggart 
wrote that the radical left-wing MP’s 

incredibly short visit to the parliamen- 
tary chamber “was the political equiva- 
lent of a dog announcing its presence by 
peeing on a garden wail.” Riffing on a 

mid-twentieth-century sketch writer’s 

essay collection entitled The Glories of 
Parliament, Hoggart tells me that the 

title would be “inconceivable today, like 

The Pleasures of Pedophilia.” 

“Verbal cartoonists” is how Hoggart 
describes himself and his colleagues 
(sketch writers were long the sole 
sources of reporting on the atmosphere 
of Parliament; radio broadcasts of par- 
liamentary proceedings did not begin 
until 1978, and television cameras were 
not permitted in the House of Commons 
until 1989). Sketch writers must come 
up with “endless metaphors” to describe 
the political figures they cover. Trene- 
man, reminiscing on her descriptions 
of beleaguered Prime Minister Gordon 
Brown, remarks, “I do the bear thing. I 
did the bull thing for a while.” Andrew 
Gimson, sketch writer for the Daily Tele- 
graph, asks me if Mark Twain ever wrote 
about American politics, and when I say 
that it wasn’t his specialty, he remarks 
that Twain would “have been a very 
good sketch writer.” 

Politicians’ attitude toward sketch 
writers varies, depending on the person- 
ality of the legislator (“Some politicians 
want to be liked by the sketch writers 
because they’re sad people,” Treneman 
says). John Prescott, Tony Blair’s deputy 
prime minister, was an early and favor- 
ite target given his blustering speaking 
style and a 2001 incident in which he 
punched a man who threw an egg in 
his face. In his last Commons appear- 
ance, Prescott (who had earlier ridiculed 
sketch writers as “screenwriters”) com- 
plained about the “penny scribblers in 
the press gallery,” a reference to James 
Boswell’s description of parliamen- 
tary journalists as “obscure scribblers.” 
While some may see sketch writing 
as yet another example of the public’s 
cynical disdain for politics and public 
servants, a Labor MP (himself some- 


times the subject of the sketch writers’ 
sharp pens) told me that the existence 
of sketch writing—to the luxury of mak- 
ing light of politics—is a “quintessential 
part of amature democracy” that doesn’t 
exist in countries where the foundations 
of liberal government are weak. Frank 
Field, a backbench Labor MP, suggests 
that “we should have a draconian regu- 
latory body that has the power to take 
off limbs for offenses to control the way 
they report our foolishness.” Clearly, the 
existence of humor in the relationship 
between British politicians and the “ob- 
scure scribblers” who cover them cuts 
both ways. 

For all the mockery Hoggart has 
heaped upon him, one would under- 
stand if Michael Fabricant wanted to 
strangle his journalistic antagonist. Ini- 
tially, Hoggart says, this was indeed the 
case, saying that Fabricant “got very, very 
upset.” Yet over time, Fabricant began to 
mellow. Hoggart likes to think this atti- 
tudinal change was owed to the popular- 
ity of his sketches amongst Fabricant’s 
constituents; not long after he began 
writing about Fabricant’s hair, Hoggart 
says, people in Lichfield began sending 
him photos depicting the wild variations 
in their MP’s locks. After Fabricant came 
close to losing his seat in the 1997 gen- 
eral election, Hoggart tells me he wrote 
a piece boasting that “my readers had 
voted for him because they didn’t want 
me to stop writing about him.” In the 
decade since, Fabricant has been a re- 
curring feature in Hoggart’s sketches, 
appearing more often than any other 
member of Parliament, save perhaps 
Brown and David Cameron, the leader 
of the Conservative Party. “I feel that I 
invented Michael Fabricant, and it is his 
duty to me to be as silly as his hair-type 
substance still is,’ Hoggart explained in 
a December 2007 sketch. In turn, Fab- 
ricant has given Hoggart the greatest 
gift a public official can bestow upon an 
author: he blurbed the latest collection 
of his columns. “Simon Hoggart has the 
unique gift of making me laugh out loud 
when I read his sketches,” declares the 
MP on the back cover of Hoggart’s The 
Hands of History. “Even when they’re 
about me.” CJR 


JAMES KIRCHICK is an assistant editor of The 
New Republic. 





ON THE JOB EMILY BRADY 


After the Accident 


A reporter’s road back to life and work 


FIVE YEARS AGO THIS MONTH, NEW YORK CITY SANITATION WORKERS MADE A GRUE- 
some discovery. While emptying garbage cans in the streets of Harlem, they spot- 
ted a tiny arm sticking out of the heap of rubbish in the back of their truck. The 
arm belonged to a dead baby girl, so new to the world her umbilical cord was still 
attached. Police were called and journalists, including Rebecca Spitz, a reporter 
for the local cable news channel, ny1, rushed to the scene. 

Spitz was the channel’s Manhattan breaking-news reporter. An energetic bru- 
nette with dark eyes and an enormous smile, she had worked at Ny1 since gradu- 
ating from college. It was her first and only job. She was thirty-one and loved the 
fast-paced environment, the storytelling, and knowing what was going on before 
anyone else did. As her mother, Susan, would later learn, Spitz was known for her 
smile, her crushing hugs, and her “filthy mouth.” On a personal level, Spitz’s boy- 
friend had recently proposed and an engagement party full of family and friends 
was scheduled for the following evening. 

During a break in the coverage in Harlem that afternoon, Spitz walked to her 
car, which was parked nearby, and as she crossed the street near St. Nicholas Av- 
enue and 120th Street, a burgundy van drove by. The van passed so close to Spitz 
that its passenger-side mirror collided with her head. The impact of the blow 
fractured Spitz’s skull and knocked her to the ground, cracking her head again 
as it hit the pavement. In an instant, she went from covering a story to becoming 
one. As Spitz was loaded onto an ambulance a Daily News photographer snapped 
a picture. The tabloid’s coverage included a story with the headline, Ny1 REPORTER 
IN VAN HORROR. 

She was rushed to nearby St. Luke’s-Roosevelt Hospital Center, where doctors 
determined that in addition to having multiple skull fractures, Spitz’s head had hit 
the ground with such force that her brain slammed forward into her skull, bruising 
the frontal lobe. In an effort to reduce the swelling, she was given Sodium Pentothal, 
a barbiturate that sent her into a medically-induced coma. To keep her breathing, 
Spitz was put on a respirator. It was the beginning of a long, dark night. 

Her parents, Henry and Susan, had spent that afternoon strolling around Soho. 
They returned to their Upper West Side apartment to the flashing lights of police 
cars and a small group of Ny1 employees waiting to escort them to the hospital. 
There they encountered every parent’s worst nightmare, their child on the verge 
of death. “There was no medical person who thought she would survive,” Susan, 
a therapist, recalled recently in the suite of offices on Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side that she shares with Henry, a psychiatrist. 


Their daughter’s brain was swelling 
uncontrollably. Doctors drilled a hole 
into Spitz’s skull to monitor the pressure 
inside; too much swelling could cut off 
oxygen, leaving her with brain damage, 
or killing her. They gave orders not to 
wash her or move her because her situ- 
ation was so precarious. 

As the days turned into weeks, things 
began to go wrong. Because Sodium 
Pentothal quiets the nervous system, it 
can cut off circulation to parts of the 
body. Spitz had multiple organ failure; 
her liver, her kidneys, and her small in- 
testine all shut down. At one point, doc- 
tors performed abdominal surgery, re- 
moving eight inches of intestine that had 
died, and Spitz was put on dialysis. And 
once, because her brain wasn’t getting 
enough nutrients, she had a violent sei- 
zure that lasted forty minutes. 

Henry Spitz was told by hospital staff 
four times that it was time to call the 
family, that there was nothing else they 
could do. Despite his extensive train- 
ing as a doctor of the mind, he found 
himself in a situation where he was just 
another helpless human being praying 
for his daughter’s survival. “You die,” he 
said. “As a psychiatrist, the hardest thing 
I’ve seen people have to deal with is not 
bad news, it’s uncertainty, and we had 
uncertainty.” 

Through it all, he and his wife, Spitz’s 
brother Jake, and her fiancé Stephen 
Fullington kept vigil over her. They 
played James Taylor and Bach’s Bran- 
denburg concertos. Fullington read to 
her from the stack of books she kept on 
her night stand. A parade of New York- 
ers visited, including the mayor, the 
governor, and scores of others who had 
come to know Spitz as she covered the 
city. Susan asked everyone she knew to 
pray for her daughter. An employee from 
Channel 4, the local NBc affiliate, passed 
along a strand of hair that supposedly 
came from Mother Teresa. 

After Spitz was taken off the Sodium 
Pentothal, she remained in a coma as 
the barbiturate worked its way out of 
her system. Slowly, she began to come 
to life. When it became clear that she 
would eventually awaken, the question 
on her loved ones’ minds was whether 
she would still be the person they used 
to know. The front of the brain where she 
was injured is home to the personality. 
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Same as ever Rebecca Spitz is known for her smile, crushing hugs, and “filthy mouth.” 


When she finally opened her eyes, 
they were vacant. And then, on the fifty- 
seventh day of her coma, Spitz began 
moving her lips. Her parents and fiancé 
leaned forward and realized she was 
mouthing the words, “What the fuck?” 

And they knew she was back. 

September 19 will mark the five-year 
anniversary of the accident. It is a date 
Rebecca Spitz says she will neither dwell 
on nor celebrate. In the years since she 
nearly died, she has poured her energy 
into returning to the life she left behind. 

“T never once contemplated not being 
the person I was before this happened,” 
she says one evening at a Starbucks near 
the ny1 headquarters in Chelsea. “I don’t 
want to be known as the girl who got hit 
by a van. Id like for it to be an aspect of 
who I am as opposed to all I am.” 

Spitz bears no outward signs of the 
physical trauma she endured. I tell her 
this, and she lifts up her sleeve, reveal- 
ing an inner arm covered with scar tis- 
sue from dialysis. Then she points to 
faint, slit-like scars at the front of her 
neck where a short necklace would 
fall. “From the trache,” she says, smil- 
ing. Her feet still have a slight drop 
from the breakdown of nerve tissue 
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during her coma, and she has lost her 
sense of smell. 

Difficult, yet comparatively minor 
side-effects compared with the diag- 
nosis given when she first awoke from 
her coma: a neurologist told her parents 
she might never walk again. But in July 
2004, she walked down the aisle, wear- 
ing leg braces under her dress, in her 
wedding to Fullington. The following 
year, she returned to work at the sta- 
tion. And in January of this year, she 
gave birth to her first child, a cherubic 
boy named Quinn. Her neurosurgeon 
calls her “cognitively perfect.” 

But she had spent a year and a half 
in physical therapy to relearn how to 
walk and even write, and it is this gru- 
eling and protracted struggle, of feeling 
helpless in her own body, that Spitz 
remembers best. “It sucked,” she says. 
“That I wasn’t able to walk was terrify- 
ing.” She has no memory of the acci- 
dent. Most of the details remain rather 
fuzzy for her, compared to how they 
are branded into the memories of those 
who prayed by her side. Spitz says she 
bears no malice toward the woman 
who hit her. A breathalyzer test at the 
scene determined she wasn’t drunk, 


and no charges were filed against her. 
As Spitz talks, she thumbs through her 
BlackBerry, cooing at pictures of Quinn. 
“T feel like having a baby reordered my 
priorities more than my accident did,” 
she says. 

Though she could have transitioned 
into another field after her recovery, one 
with better pay or shorter hours, Spitz 
never considered leaving journalism. It 
was part of her return to who she was. “I 
don’t know anything else, nor do I want 
to. I’m passionate about news, and never 
considered anything but returning to 
my job in the exact capacity in which I 
left,” she says. 

When Spitz finally did return to 
work three years ago, she learned that 
the station had received so many calls 
and messages from people concerned 
about her that an e-mail account had 
been opened in her name. There were 
more than seven thousand messages in 
the inbox; most contained prayers and 
well wishes, others shared knowledge 
and feelings about their own experi- 
ences with brain injury. “It was incred- 
ibly emotional to know that even in a 
remote way you’ve touched people’s 
lives,” says Spitz. 

Since the accident, Spitz has avoided 
focusing her reporting on the world she 
came to know of hospitals, physical 
handicap, and recovery. “That would 
have been part of letting this define me,” 
she says. 

The only area in which she acknow]- 
edges the accident has changed her is 
her increased empathy for people with 
mental and physical problems. “Before, 
I might have been impatient if someone 
was walking slowly on the sidewalk,” she 
says. “Not now.” 

In 2006, Spitz covered the release 
from the hospital of a New York City 
firefighter named Matthew Long, who 
also happened to be a friend. He was 
critically injured when he was hit by 
a bus while riding his bike to work. As 
he left the hospital, Spitz took one look 
at his feeble frame and burst into tears. 
There was so much work he still had in 
front of him in order to recover. “Fuck, 
I’ve been there,” she thought. She cried 
so hard she was unable to go live on 
the air. cur 


EMILY BRADY is a writer who lives in Brooklyn. 
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LEARNING CURVE EDWARD MCCLELLAND 


Hope I Die... 


Will the Chicago Reader finally grow up? Should it? 


AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, JOHN CUSACK CAME HOME TO CHICAGO TO 
shoot a movie called High Fidelity. In it, he played a sad-sack hipster hiding out 
from adulthood in his used record shop, Championship Vinyl. Toward the end of 
the film, a young woman walks into the store and introduces herself as Caroline 
Fortis, a music reviewer for the Chicago Reader, the city’s alternative weekly. 
“You’re Caroline Fortis?” Cusack says, incredulously. “I read your column. It’s 
great. You really know what you're talking about.” He’s so smitten, he makes her 
a mix tape. 

Vinyl records. Mix tapes. Alternative weeklies. They seem part of another era 
now. But in 2000, when High Fidelity came out, the Reader was still a totem of 
Chicago’s underground scene. Every Thursday, stacks of fat, four-section papers 
were piled in the lobbies of bookstores, coffee shops, nightclubs, and liquor stores. 
By that evening, the Reader was under the arm of every L rider on the way home 
from an office job in the Loop, and in the backpack of every thrift-store chick on 
a one-speed bike. 

The paper was the source for music listings and apartment classifieds. Starting 
on the cover, and winding through the ads, was a long, reported-to-the-pencil- 
nub tale about curing multiple sclerosis with bee venom or corruption in the 
Tollway Authority. 

Today, if you made a movie about Chicago hipsters, Caroline Fortis probably 
wouldn’t write for the Reader. She’d write for Time Out Chicago, or Pitchfork, the 
music Webzine. The Reader still hits the streets every week, but as a single-section 
tabloid. Last year, shortly after its purchase by Creative Loafing, the Tampa-based 
chain, the paper laid off its entire design staff and four investigative reporters. And 
there’s a feeling around Chicago that the Reader has failed to catch on with the 
younger generation, and perhaps failed to try, at least until recently. 

In 1995, when I quit my job at a downstate Illinois newspaper and moved to 
Chicago, my goal was to work for the Reader. I broke in with a long narrative 
about learning to play the horses from a professional tout, and worked my way 
up to staff writer. It was the best job I’ll ever have. At the Reader, you could write 
about anything, at any length, in any style. I turned out pieces on a teenaged Frank 
Sinatra impersonator, a man who sold socks by the freeway, and the “callers” 
who drummed up business outside hip-hop boutiques on the South Side. When 
I wrote my first book, Horseplayers: Life at the Track, the Reader paid my salary 
while I went to the races every day. All I had to do was write about the gamblers, 
a subculture the Reader loved. 
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The Reader was launched in 1971. At 
the time, the paper’s lakefront stronghold 
was populated by a mix of gays, artists, 
musicians, actors, and young profession- 
als who were skeptical of the first Mayor 
Daley’s political machine. The so-called 
Lakefront Independents were key swing 
voters during Harold Washington’s 1983 
campaign to become Chicago’s first 
black mayor. Right before the election, 
the Reader published an article aimed 
at reassuring white voters about Wash- 
ington’s credentials. Widely copied and 
stuffed under apartment doors, it helped 
him squeak to victory. Throughout the 
council wars between white aldermen 
and Washington’s minority allies, the 
Reader remained in the mayor’s corner. 
Its star reporter, Gary Rivlin, went on to 
write Fire on the Prairie, the definitive 
book on that divisive era in Chicago. 

As anewspaper that serves a narrow 
circulation area, the Reader doesn’t get 
to choose its audience. And the yuppies 
who’ve colonized the lakefront over 
the last twenty years don’t seem as in- 
terested in rage-against-the-machine 
muckraking. Lincoln Park, the heart of 
Reader Country, now has one of the few 
Republican ward offices in the city. The 
average home sells for $525,000. The 
new residents love the current Mayor 
Daley, who is considered less corrupt 
and racist than his father. They credit 
him with making the city safe for Bar- 
neys New York and Japanese restaurants 
with valet parking. The Reader still car- 
ries the banner of the Lakefront Inde- 
pendents, but that movement is down 
to one or two aldermen. 

Throughout my time at the Reader, 
we railed against Chicago’s new gloss. 
Some of it was personal—we wrote for 
an alternative weekly; we didn’t have a 
lot of dough. Some of it was the journal- 
ist’s sympathy for poor people getting 
the shaft (Neal Pollack, who’s gone on 
to success as a satirist, once filed a nine- 
teen-thousand-word epic about a land- 
lord/tenant dispute). And some of it was 
the sense that Chicago’s changes were 
robbing us of both our audience and our 
subject matter. A lot of us wanted to be 
Nelson Algren. But in today’s Chicago, 
Algren would have trouble finding an 
affordable apartment, let alone finding 
the man with the golden arm—a junkie 
drummer who deals poker in the backs 





of taverns. The Maxwell Street Market, 
where old bluesmen played alongside 
junk peddlers, was torn down to make 
way for a college expansion. We wrote 
a cover story. An artist who illustrated 
alt-country album covers closed her re- 
cord store and moved to Delaware. We 
published a farewell. One day, we got 
this letter: “Why don’t you write about 
these places while they’re still open?” 
Pollack once proposed writing a book 
called The Disappearing City. But the 
city wasn’t disappearing, it was evolv- 
ing, as all great cities do. “I spent my 
entire career at the Reader chronicling 
the death of that Chicago, those weird 
little storefronts and bomb-in-pocket 
anarchists,” Pollack told me. “Part of me 
regretted it, and part of it was a funeral 
rite. Now, a lot of the old audience of the 
Reader has either moved away or died.” 

When a potential new audience was 
moving onto the Internet, the Reader 
declined to follow. The Chicago Tri- 
bune, the paper dinosaur the Reader had 
been born to challenge, beat us to the 
Net with an entertainment site called 
Metromix. In 2004, the Reader, which 
had once defined hipness, finally tried 
to get hip again. The editors insisted on 
shorter stories, added features on fash- 
ion, and hired a tattooed, twenty-seven- 
year-old stripper to write a late-night 
party column. They also came out with 
a new design that finally brought color 
to the front page. The Trib’s media critic 
hailed it as bringing the paper “into the 
late 1990s.” The establishment daily was 
tweaking the alternative weekly for be- 
ing behind the times. On the day the new 
cover debuted, I handed out copies at an 
L stop in Lincoln Park. Gray-haired men 


Alternative 
weeklies are 
expected to be 
eternally youthful. 
Can the Reader 
still pull that off 
as it nears forty? 


and women rushed to grab copies. But 
no one under thirty would touch one. 


THAT’S THE PROBLEM WITH BEING HIP 
for one generation: you’re dated for the 
next. There are publications—Ms. and 
Playboy, for example—that defined their 
eras, but are now stuck with lists of aging 
subscribers. The average Reader reader 
is around forty. Its main print competi- 
tors, Time Out Chicago and RedEye, the 
Tribune’s free commuter tabloid, have 
younger staffs and younger readers. Not 
surprisingly, the Reader’s recently ca- 
shiered reporters think it should have 
continued down its classic path. “Being 
young and hip was part of the definition 
of the Reader, and I think the feeling was 
the Reader had to be reinvented to stay 
that way, and change its character,” says 
Harold Henderson, one of the laid-off 
writers. “The problem is, you gotta be 
who you are. You can pretend to be forty 
years younger than you are, but you’re 
going to be who you are. It would have 
been nice, the strategy of trying to be 
what the Reader had been, and it might 
have failed, but it would have been an 
honorable failure.” 

I quit the Reader in the summer of 
2005. Officially, I left to research another 
book. Secretly, I believed the alternative 
weekly was an obsolete concept. The 
Internet had launched so many outlets, 
with so many agendas, that the Reader 
could no longer claim to be Chicago’s 
underground option to the Trib and the 
Sun-Times. Steve Rhodes, who publishes 
the local media blog Beachwood Re- 
porter, thinks the Reader became com- 
placent because it was still raking in ad 
profits through the early 2000s—before 
Craigslist looted its classifieds, driving 
profits into the red. 

When the Reader’s founding owners 
sold to Creative Loafing, they acknowl- 
edged their vintage with this statement: 


“We've had a great ride. Now we’re hap- 


pily handing the keys to a new genera- 
tion.” Creative Loafing’s CEO, Ben Eason, 
thinks he can recapture the eighteen- 
to-thirty-five crowd while hanging on 
to Boomers who’ve grown into middle 
age with the Reader. The Web site— 
which only in 2005 began offering all 
Reader content, but in difficult-to-read 
PDF files—now features blogs on music, 
sports, food, and movies. The new res- 


taurant section combines the old Reader 
and the new Reader perfectly: a recent 
column on soul food examined African 
American foodways while identifying 
South Side restaurants where readers 
would feel comfortable. And Eason has 
commissioned focus groups—a Reader 
first. When Creative Loafing Atlanta did 
the same, he explains, “we found that 
it was a values game. You have to reach 
into the values of the sixties. A twenty- 
year-old today is still educated, serious, 
and community-minded.” The spirit 
of the alternative weekly is viable, he 
believes. But the tradition of spending 
months on a story is “economically un- 
sustainable.” A small staff can still pro- 
duce good journalism, Eason says. Cre- 
ative Loafing Atlanta won an Association 
of Alternative Newsweeklies Award for 
an exposé on the Black Mafia Family, a 
drug ring/hip-hop label. 

Alison True, the Reader’s editor since 
1994, says that “long-form and inves- 
tigative journalism aren’t necessar- 
ily the same thing, but we continue to 
publish both. For years, we’ve been mix- 
ing shorter cover stories with the long 
ones everyone remembers, but all you 
ever hear about are the super long ones. 
They’re the exception, not the rule.” Fair 
enough, but the paper fired its best in- 
vestigative reporters, and at least one 
of them rebuffed True’s offer to con- 
tinue as a freelancer. The paper also pays 
less for features than it did a decade ago, 
which makes it harder to publish quality 
reporting. The Reader’s in-depth pieces 
made it different from every other paper 
in the city. If there’s no longer a place for 
them, will there still be a place for the 
Reader? The paper was engineered for 
a particular moment in Chicago’s, and 
journalism’s, history. Its challenge now 
is to transcend that without losing its 
identity or alienating readers who loved 
it for what it was. Alternative weeklies 
are expected to be eternally youthful. 
The Reader is finding that a tough act to 
pull off as it approaches forty. In High 
Fidelity, John Cusack eventually had to 
face the fact that he wasr_ one of the 
kids anymore. CJR 


EDWARD MCCLELLAND is the author of The 
Third Coast: Sailors, Strippers, Fishermen, 
Folksingers, Long-Haired Ojibway Painters 
and God-Save-the-Queen Monarchists of the 
Great Lakes. 
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The Lee Abrams 


Experience 


How to hear the man who would transform Tribune 


BY ROBERT LOVE 


Abrams Unbound 


Abrams: en route from Chicago to Bal- 
timore to see the redesigns at the Sun, 
descending through the smoggy skies 
above LAX, ready to bust through the 
creative vapor lock at the Los Angeles 
Times—meeting-and-greeting and pip- 
ing up about the need for the newspaper 
to “own” entertainment coverage (and 
paint their executives’ big black suvs 
with colorful logos). In Hartford and 
Allentown, as well as Orlando and Fort 
Lauderdale, he flew in on similar mis- 
sions. And if his corporeal presence was 
missing, his brainstorms bounced off 
the satellites carrying Tribune’s newly 
revamped TV superstation, WGN-Amer- 
ica. Meanwhile, and more to the point of 
this story, his ebullient and exhortative 
memos—some have called them jaw- 
droppingly crazy—were landing softly 
in the inboxes of cringing journalists 
and editors from coast to coast. 


Urgency! It’s a media war out there 

that is NoT being won...but CAN. Rec- 
ipe for failure: Focus Group...evalu- 
ate the focus...group... have a com- 
mittee meeting to evaluate... more 

focus groups. This isn’t rocket science. 
It’s HARD logistically... but GROWING 

isn’t rocket science. The biggest prob- 
lem is lack of urgency. 


In a modest, cluttered office on the sixth floor of Chicago’s 


Tribune Tower, the future of American newspapers looks to its 
past. It is here that Lee Abrams, a former radio consultant and 
the new “chief innovation officer” for the Tribune Company, 
seeks inspiration in stacks of yellowing front pages. He likes 
old-school screaming headlines, he says, front-page cartoons, 


the tradition of reporters as stars. Then, on his computer screen, 


he clicks through ppFs showing bold new page designs for 
what he calls the “relaunching” of the Baltimore Sun, the 
Chicago Tribune, and eight other American newspapers that 
came under his creative aegis in April of this year. 

Abrams, silver-haired and mustachioed, talks about the 
future of newspapers with the unbound enthusiasm of a 
college student. In his day-to-day uniform of black long 
sleeved T-shirt and dark slacks, he finds himself a stranger 
among the oxford-cloth inhabitants of the newsroom. He 
doesn’t look like them and he doesn’t speak their language, 
but to his and everyone’s surprise, Abrams is suddenly one 
of the most prominent people in newspaper publishing— 
and certainly among the busiest. This summer, just past the 
midpoint in print journalism’s annus horribilis—an analyst 
quoted in The New York Times called it “the worst year for 
the newspaper business since the Depression”—you would 
have needed a Gps to track the frenetic, fifty-five-year-old 
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Based on these stream-of-con- 
sciousness blog entries-turned-e-mails, 
Abrams has been dismissed by his new 
colleagues as a “lunatic,” a “barbarian,” 
a buffoon whose writing style is Ted 
Kaczynski-meets-Dan Quayle. With the 
arrival of this alien change agent, there 
have been mutterings about the end 
of journalism as we know it. A certain 
amount of anxious animosity might well be expected from 
shell-shocked newsroom vets in 2008. Even as they parodied 
and forwarded Abrams’s memos to one another in disbelief, 
they sifted his ravings for omens that might reveal something 
about the future of their jobs. 

In the first half of the year, newspaper revenue went into 
free fall, damaged by long-term (Craigslist) and short-term 
(housing bust) trends. Gannett, the country’s largest news- 
paper chain, saw its second quarter ad revenue drop 13.5 
percent from a year earlier and in August announced that 
it would cut a thousand jobs from its newspapers; the New 
York Times Media Group dropped 9.5 percent in ad revenue. 
Profits fell; layoffs followed buyouts. The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution cut almost two hundred jobs—8 percent of its 
total workforce. The Wall Street Journal eliminated fifty edit- 
ing positions. The Chicago Tribune announced cuts of 120 
newsroom jobs, 14 percent of its staff. The Los Angeles Times 
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will lose 135 newsroom jobs, the Baltimore Sun sixty, the 
Orlando Sentinel fifty-two. In the month of July 2008, some 
one thousand American newspapermen and women were 
told to find other employment. 

Into this morbid and rancorous atmosphere strode Abrams, 
a self-described “civilian” of print media, a man whose buoy- 
ancy can piss off a hard-shelled journalist in less than thirty 
seconds. And now he sits at the top of the corporate masthead 
of a media colossus employing more than 4,500 journalists 
worldwide. Tribune Company, the nation’s second-largest 
publisher of newspapers, is the very definition of a media 
giant: it owns the Trib, the Sun, and the L.A. Times, but also 
the Hartford Courant, the Orlando Sentinel, a handful of 
smaller-circulation papers, Chicago’s WGN-AM radio station, 
and more than twenty-seven television stations—all now in 
Abrams’s purview. But wait, there’s more. Tribune owns Hoy, 
a Spanish-language daily published in two major markets, and 
two Spanish-language weeklies in Florida. It owns the free 
paper amNewYork and the Chicago Cubs baseball team. 


‘I don’t really have the 
ideas, says Abrams, ‘as 
much as a lot of passion.’ 


Tribune also owns the Cubs’ stadium—Wrigley Field—as 
well as the land and buildings beneath the Tribune and the 
Los Angeles Times and other sundry properties, which made 
the company a palatable acquisition for Chicago real-estate 
billionaire Sam Zell, who last year took the Tribune Com- 
pany private and in the process accumulated approximately 
$13 billion in debt. Zell’s Tribune is selling assets to meet 
debt load and going through a painful downsizing in pages 
and personnel: the order came from Chicago in July to lose 
four hundred to five hundred jobs and five hundred pages 
of newshole companywide. The ad-edit ratio will hold at 
fifty-fifty. Clearly, these are the darkest of times for print 
journalists, but Abrams sees the light and the glory to come. 
“T strongly believe that News and Information is the NEW 
Rock n Roll,’ wrote Abrams on March 14, 2008. 


Rock n Roll! It had a street level connection to the Post War 
American Spirit. Tapped into the pulse of the American way 
of thinking. It was based on: imagination, looking FORWARD, 
respecting but not praying to the musical playbook, moved 
fast...met the rhythm of America, worked at innovating—it 
was a mission to come up with the next cool thing, revolu- 
tionized the ‘look’ of people, etc.... Now fast forward to 2008, 
News and Information has been around since the dawn of 
Man, but it’s a lot like where music was in 1952: Poised for a 
dynamic breakthrough. 
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And on that note began one of the unlikeliest turns in mod- 
ern newspaper history. Abrams, the lifelong radio man, took 
to his new assignment with characteristic avidity, studying 
newspapers 24/7. Ideas invaded his dreams (“I keep notepads 
by the bed and in the shower and everywhere else,” he says), 
and he produced memo upon memo through the spring and 
summer, each one more outlandish than the next, with blocks 
of capital letters mixed with radio lingo and loopy cheerlead- 
ing. Example: “If we can morph the Soul of Dylan... with the 
innovation of Apple and the eccentric-all-the-way-to-the- 
bank of Bill Veeck, the WORLD will be a better place. WE 
have that opportunity.” 

Only two months into his job, Abrams released company- 
wide a fifteen-point memo on change in the newspaper busi- 
ness, in which he reels off what he finds to be newspapers’ 
most “glaring” problem: assumptions. 


Possibly the biggest problem. Assuming. I met a reporter 
who spent 4 years in Baghdad. Dodging bullets...staying in 
Hotels protected by the Marines. Yet, I’ll bet No-one outside 
of the building knew this person was risking their life in Iraq 
to get you the news. If it were CNN, you’d see rockets and 
RPG’s in the background as the reporter ducks shrapnel. In 
the paper, it’s usually a small byline. Hell, papers should have 
photos of the reporter with Iraqi kids...be writing diaries. 
Before I joined Tribune, I had No idea that reporters were 
around the globe reporting the news... Because the paper 
“assumed” I knew. 


One reporter at the Los Angeles Times, still shocked by 
Abrams’s lack of awareness, told me, “We don’t know what 
in the world these guys are thinking. That’s very disturbing. 
If Abrams’s stream-of-consciousness missives are the real 
indication of where this thing is going, then it’s going to not 
be a very sophisticated place. He polished the buffoon image 
with the observation that he was unaware until told recently 
that foreign reporters were actually in foreign lands.” 

When I spoke to Abrams in July, I asked him to explain 
his apparent lack of basic knowledge about his new world. “I 
knew that,” he says about the existence of foreign reporters, 
“but the point was, when I lived in Washington—and I think I 
was a pretty typical avid newspaper reader—I just didn’t think 
about it. It was off the radar, another newspaper assumption. 
As a reader, before I joined Tribune, I knew that there were 
news bureaus, but it just wasn’t top of mind. Whereas, you 
watch CNN, and they hit you over the head with it—the fact 
that they are live there and it’s noon here and it’s midnight 
there and it’s dark.” 

Newspapers must learn to “hit people over the head” with 
what they have and who they are, he says again and again. 
“The newspaper is part of the life experience,” says Abrams. 
“Tt’s an intelligent look at the community and the world— 
something that you can absorb at your own pace. It’s a place 
to find information that appeals to you. I’m a baseball fan, so 
not only seeing the stats, but getting the inside information 
from reporters who cover my teams is pretty important to 
my day. Investigative reporting has never been more impor- 
tant to newspapers. We’re not alone anymore, as bloggers, 
TV, and other media are also investigating, but historically 





papers have done the best and most credible job, and I think 
continuing to do so is key to the future.” 

But newspapers seem to have forgotten how to shout and 
swagger and barnstorm, he says. Scream EXCLUSIVE! like they 
did at the turn of the nineteenth century. Liberate the pho- 
tographers. Engage the designers. Promote the columnists 
and reporters like celebrities. “Papers have star writers and 
they don’t publicize them properly,” he says. And the changes 
must start now. To that end, he keeps on the windowsill in his 
office a white length of lumber, a two-by-four, naturally, left 
over from his days in radio, bearing the acronym AFDI. When 
I ask him what it means, he says that the talking days are past, 
that newspapers must let go of their history. 

“Now we're AFDI—actually fucking doing it. Internally, my 
mission is to liberate people to do their best work and, as a 
result, create the newspapers that are going to succeed. I 
think my main job is helping inspire people to think differ- 
ently and to liberate themselves from some of the things that 
may not work anymore that newspapers have been doing for 
a long time.” Abrams has but a few specific pet peeves. One 
is the use of unnecessary jumps followed by great, gray fields 
of unadorned type. (“It’s like, ‘Oh my god. I don’t have time 
for that’”) He questions the use of traditional rubrics like 

“From the news wire,” a phrase that is meaningless to modern 
readers and sounds like the nineteenth century. The specific 
fixes he leaves up to the editors and designers. “I don’t really 
have the ideas as much as a lot of passion for change and the 
ability to help people to break out,” he says. 

In person, Abrams is more thoughtful and low-key than he 
appears on his blog or in a big presentation. He loves to talk, 
talk fast, talk in sports metaphors, talk in voices, mimicking 
several sides of a conversation to make a point. “I was in 


Hartford and they were bragging about how the newspaper 
helped take down the governor,” he says. “But I don’t think 
the average person in Hartford knew that. I asked cocktail 
waitresses and taxi drivers and the guy at the airport, all 
who lived in Hartford, if they knew about this. And not one 
person knew.... Newspapers used to scream out much louder. 


Exclusive!!... But that was many years ago when there were 
three or four newspapers in a market. Now there’s only one 
or two. My point is, Yeah, that’s true, but there are two mil- 
lion Web sites and three hundred cable channels, so it’s more 
competitive now than ever.” 

Newspapers must compete in a news-rich environ- 
ment or go home. “We have to focus on our strengths to 
reclaim ground,” he says. “It does mean doing fewer things 
unquestionably better. Newspapers often suffer from being 
generic in a ‘specificity-driven’ media environment. One 
of the reasons I’m so focused on the graphic element and 
the intellect—newspapers own those. We need to push our 
attributes better.” 


All We Hear Is Radio Ga Ga 

Abrams is routinely called a legend in the music industry. 
Though popular music is a business that hands out such 
accolades with regularity, there is truth to the statement. As 
a Chicago wunderkind, Abrams did his own street-corner 
research for top-forty AM radio stations in the 1960s, but 


found himself drawn to the harder rock of underground FM 
radio. He loved the music, but despised the hipper-than-thou 
elitism of the FM disc jockeys. So in 1971, just a year out of 
high school, he combined research and psychographics with 
his knowledge of album cuts (not singles!) and invented the 
album-oriented rock format for FM. Mandatory playlists 
superseded deejays’ whims, a massive cultural shift followed 
which finished off Top 40 radio and produced a financial 
windfall for all who followed him. At one point, Abrams 
and his partner Kent Burkhart programmed more than 125 
separate U.S. radio stations. 

In Marc Fisher’s lively history of post-World War II radio, 
Something in the Air, he describes Abrams’s youthful achieve- 
ment in the strongest terms: “Lee Abrams was not old enough 
to drink or vote, but he was well on his way toward reinvent- 
ing radio and restructuring pop culture.” 

Three decades later, radio had survived mTv, and had 
devolved into a formulaic but still profitable business—and 
a creative wasteland. Abrams, blamed by critics for ruining 
FM radio by straitjacketing deejays with research, looked up 
and saw the future. In 1998, he signed on to became the first 
employee of XM Satellite Radio, overseeing programming 
for more than 150 pay “channels” and convincing Bob Dylan 
to host the wonderful Theme Time Radio Hour. Abrams had 
a hand in reinventing radio once again: now it was satellite 
versus terrestrial, with XM setting off a creative efflores- 
cence. Abrams brought in Willie Nelson and Tom Petty to 
run their own shows, added eleven national news channels, 
twice as many all-talk channels, and three times as many 
sports channels. “The first couple of years at XM were just 
magical,” he says, noting that he stepped off in March as XM 
was about to merge with its competitor Sirius in order to cut 
overhead and boost profits. 

In the course of creating XM, Abrams kept employee 
headcount to a barebones minimum, running a channel 
with one or two staffers instead of ten. The reason was com- 
petitive pressure. He tells me he met with executives from 
Google and Yahoo and other Internet titans and says, “They 
are in a warlike stance. They want to put everybody out of 
business.” Thus, he maintains that he was surprised at the 
lack of urgency he found at newspapers during these chal- 
lenging times. “For me it’s like, ‘Let’s fight back and reclaim 
that turf? But we gotta use modern day weapons and not 
World War I weaponry.” 

Enter his old friend, Randy Michaels, a radio man since 
his college days at sUNY-Buffalo. Michaels worked for Sam 
Zell as early as 1993, and by the time Zell promoted him from 
vice president and chief executive officer of Tribune’s inter- 
active and broadcast divisions to be his corporate chief oper- 
ating officer, Abrams had become Tribune’s secret weapon. 
Michaels and Abrams are close and understand each other 
deeply, says Abrams, though both men are admittedly strang- 
ers to print. 

Marc Fisher explains how newspaper people would have 
a hard time translating a radio genius like Abrams. “Lee is 
a quintessential radio guy, which means he is something of 
a fan,” says Fisher, who is also a columnist and blogger at 
The Washington Post. “He has extraordinary enthusiasm and 
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is accustomed to motivating deejays and salespeople into 
making their short moments on the air something distinc- 
tive and alluring. And radio is really a sales business. The 
advertising and the programming are entirely intermeshed. 


There is no church-state divide as we know in newspapers, 
so he is a cheerleader and a visionary. And what generations 
of radio people have taken as pearls of wisdom appear to be 
almost illiterate ravings to people in a newsroom. Lee writes 
and speaks in all caps with lots of ellipses and lots of slogans 


and what the radio world calls ‘liners? which are the brief 
mottos and sayings which make a radio show.” 

But Fisher insists, and it appears to be true, that Abrams 
harbors a great deal of respect for institutions that have 
greater depth than radio. “Newspapers are one of the last 
places for smart people,” says Abrams. “I just want to bust the 
myth that change means dumbing it down.” Downsized staffs, 
reduced budgets, and shrinking newsholes, Abrams says, are 
things the industry must learn to work with. “Doing more 
with important stories at the expense of marginally interest- 
ing ones” is one way to address it, he says. “Like TV, where 
there’s limited time and you need to hit the hot button, story 
after story, the new reality of newspapers is limited space.” 

Fisher predicts that Abrams’s first response will be “to lard 
ona whole bunch of showbiz. He definitely believes in sizzle, 
but he also believes in steak. The problem is he has never 
worked in a field where there is so much steak. In radio, the 
news department is usually one guy and virtually all of the 
content in radio news is repurposed, which is a polite way of 
saying ripped off, and the idea that you would have this enor- 
mous infrastructure doing newsgathering is fairly alien.” 

And yet, Fisher believes that Abrams possesses a savant’s 
talent for connecting content to consumers. The radio man’s 
preternatural confidence comes from decades of hearing 
from all sides that he is a revolutionary. “He has all sorts 
of theories,” says Fisher, who, in the course of researching 
his book, read hundreds of pages of Abrams’s XM strategy 
memos. “They tend to be fairly abstract, and they tend to 
be off-the-cuff, and he tends to write them on napkins. So 
for him to make the transition from the very small world of 
radio—where a station is run by a handful of people—into 
massive metropolitan newsrooms, which have lots of special- 
ties, is an almost unfathomable leap.” 


In the Time of the Buyout 


The lunatic is in the hall. 
The lunatics are in my hall. 
The paper holds their folded faces to the floor 
And every day the paper boy brings more. 
—Pink Floyd, “Brain Damage” 
Dark Side of the Moon, 1973 


There is fear and anger in the Tribune Company’s news- 
rooms. I spoke to a half dozen reporters and editors, but 
only one agreed to go on the record. The possibility of repri- 
sals from management or fellow journalists has silenced 
normally voluble media types. So they snicker over paro- 
dies of Abrams’s memos and point me toward Web sites 
like tellzell.com, which collects dispatches from Tribune 
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Company trenches. Longtime employees fret that if they 
say something negative, their severance may be affected; if 
they say something positive—and there was plenty of anony- 
mous praise for Abrams—they may be perceived as suck-ups. 

“Staffers who’ve been here for a long time, we’re middle- 
aged, and so this is very threatening to us,” says one woman, 
areporter with the Chicago Tribune. “A revolution is happen- 
ing, and we know something needs to happen but we don’t 
know what. So these guys, who are even older than us, come 
in. And even though Lee in my opinion does have some good 
ideas, he doesn’t understand the future any more than we do. 
If we’re going to have a revolution, let’s put somebody of a 
different generation in charge of it.” 

At the Orlando Sentinel, the revolution has begun. During 
the spring, Abrams rolled into town, a wild-eyed Einstein 
in a black T-shirt, his head full of new ideas. After meeting 
with a group of editors, he pronounced himself pleased with 
their reaction to his call to arms. He told me the reaction to 
his ideas in general runs this way: “Eighty percent of people 
are, ‘Yes! This is what we need. Ten percent are just, ‘What 
is this guy talking about?’ And then there’s 10 percent open 
resistance—‘This is nonsense.” According to one Sentinel 
staff member who met with him, Abrams is definitely more 
effective when presenting himself in person than through his 
memos: “He was approachable, eager to listen to ideas, and 
pleased with the redesign that our staff had come up with. 
He was genuinely enthusiastic.” 

The Sentinel is the first Abrams relaunch, and it hints 
in broad strokes where the company will take its newspa- 
pers: bigger, brighter graphics, more maps and photos, a 
more organized and magazine-like approach to news and 
information. It’s a USA Today approach, but nothing more 
radical than that—at the moment. At the same time, Abrams 
is pushing each paper to increase reader-friendliness: gang- 
ing news in the same location every day in categories like 
crime, election, national security, with each one perhaps 
presided over by a writer/personality. To this end, he has 
suggestions for every page of every section, right down to 
concert reviews and classifieds. The question is, Will any 
of this be enough? 

As will be true with all of the Tribune papers, the Sen- 
tinel has relaunched in a national recession, the difficulty 
compounded by the company’s grinding debt. The finan- 


’ 


cial situation at the paper has been “horrible,” says one staff 
member. Indeed, the Sentinel eliminated twenty-four posi- 
tions in 2007; already this year, it has cut fifty-two more. “We 
are in the middle of the housing crisis down here, and the 
publisher is constantly telling us how bad things are,” says 
this staff member. The Sentinel is now a shrinking paper 
with fewer sections, and the redesign has, of course, altered 
the overall mix of news. Editors are being asked to do more 
with less. “I definitely think there’s a smaller newshole, and 
there is more soft news,” says this source. 

For the rest of Tribune’s employees, they wait their 
turn and check their inboxes for notes from Lee’s Blog. For 
these people, Abrams still operates behind a digital scrim, a 
cross between Yoda (when he makes sense) and the Great 
Oz (when he sounds imperious). But Abrams is out to win 





them over one meeting at a time. On the morning of July 
23, he and Tribune’s new management team (with Zell on 
speakerphone) met with forty or so reporters, top editors, 
and executives of the Chicago Tribune. During the four-hour 
meeting, Abrams took more than an hour to deliver his vision 
of newspapers’ future, according to a columnist who was 
at the meeting. “I was surprised that I found myself sort of 
going, ‘Yeah!’” my source says, “in a way that you can have 
a conversation with a friend that you don’t always agree 
with and not bristle at everything he says. My opinion is that 
Abrams leaves room for conversation, that he wants some 
pushback, that he is engaged by that pushback, that this is 
why he’s doing this in a way.” 


In many ways, the 
anger at Abrams these 
days seems misdirected, 
if understandable. 


This brings up the tantalizing comparison to be made 
between Abrams and Steve Jobs, an outsider who revolution- 
ized the music industry. Abrams, while not an intellect or 
entrepreneur on Jobs’s level, is hunting the same Holy Grail: 
usability. He told the Tribune crowd that he wants the editors 
to examine every page with the eyes of a busy reader, to cap- 
ture eyeballs. Corral content by subject for reader ease; write 
headlines that sell—not summarize—the story. And most of 
all, “We want to be graphically stunning,” he told the meeting, 
and each paper should find its own identity. “He told us the 
Trib has got to be so Chicago, it’s got to smell like a Vienna 
hot dog,” says the columnist. “I kind of like that.” 

Before the meeting, there was a general feeling in the 
Tribune newsroom that a stance of disapproval should be 
maintained. “We must put on this public face, like, ‘This 
guy’s crazy, ” says the columnist. “But I think a lot of people 
who have spoken to him have said: ‘You know, he’s said some 
things that make sense, but we don’t necessarily want to tell 
the bosses that, because in a lot of ways this is very challeng- 
ing. And a lot of what he says and a lot what’s going on here 
is going to result in people we know and admire and respect 
and love losing their jobs.’ That’s not up to him. He’s not the 
one who’s saying we’ve got to make more money. He’s the 
innovation guy, the ideas guy, who says, ‘How can we make 
this paper more engaging to people? How can we make it 
something people will want to buy?’” 

In Los Angeles, there was no joy this summer at the 
prospect of rebirth. Little headway had been made on the 
relaunch by the end of July. When Abrams visited the paper 
in the spring, he detected what he called “low competitive 
drive.” Times reporter Ted Rohrlich chalks this up to some- 


thing else. “People are doing their best to concentrate on their 
immediate tasks and put out the paper everyday,” he says, 


“but there is a pall over this place. We just lost a hundred and 


thirty-five colleagues and the last layoff was three months 
before. It seems like it’s been one continuous layoff at this 
point.” A co-worker of Rohrlich’s adds: “The bigger question 
is: What are we supposed to do with all of Abrams’s scattered 
thoughts? Shouldn’t he be giving papers a breathing space to 
regroup during these layoffs? He is sending out these long 
messages to a workforce that is demoralized and freaked 
out...and in no mood to digest anything he says.” 


IN MANY WAYS, THE ANGER DIRECTED TOWARD ABRAMS 
now seems misdirected, if understandable. Abrams may be 
the herald for change, but he is not responsible for the melt- 
down that led to this crisis. The problems facing newspapers 
in this transitional period come from every quarter and have 
been festering for a decade, for the most part unaddressed. 
And much of the change Abrams talks about will have to 
be translated into actual paper-and-ink innovation by real 
journalists working on deadline. Still, I came away believing 
that he is acting in good faith. 

Only time will tell if readers will respond, Abrams knows, 
but there is no time to lose. With each buyout and bud- 
get cutback, experienced journalists walk away, resources 
shrink, and the Tribune newspapers become diminished 
versions of themselves. So he works away in his Chicago 
office, dreaming up new ways to connect readers to this 
rapidly changing content, cheering for innovation where 
it sprouts. “24 HOURS IN PHOTOS (!!) Brilliant idea that 
the Sun is doing,” he wrote on his blog in late July. As Sam 
Zell’s emissary of change, he traverses the empire, selling 
the idea of a newspaper renaissance in the midst of a reces- 
sion, bringing news of one paper’s victories to the others. 
Even this little bit of synergy is brand new, he says: there 
are new innovation Web sites for the Baltimore Sun, meet- 
ings to attend, planes to catch. Blogs to update. Got to get 
the word out. 

“A lot of his ideas sound hokey or demeaning, but there 
is a grain of truth to many of them,” says Marc Fisher. “We 
need to connect with readers, interact with readers, sell our- 
selves to readers. Those are not only legitimate ideas, but at 
this point probably essential. Lee despises snootiness and 
snobbery and anything that smacks of an elite—and we are 
an elite, especially print journalists. And if he can figure out 
ways to blow through that before the journalists gang up and 
blow him out of there, then he may succeed in some ways. He 
has a kid’s heart—a fan’s heart. He’s not the guy measuring 
how much someone’s written. He’s not the guy who has a 
secret formula for taking the newsroom down to six people. 
He wants newspapers to be something people love. He’s all 
about the emotion, which is the part that newspapers have 
traditionally been scared to death of.” cur 


ROBERT LOVE is an adjunct professor at Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Journalism. He is at work on The Great Oom, a history of yoga 
in America. 
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Consumer Guides 


Reporters and reformers work like the hammer and anvil. Around 
the turn of the previous century, muckrakers like Ida Tarbell, 
Jacob Riis, and Upton Sinclair swung hammers. They did work 
that reformers in and out of government used to try to temper 
specific excesses of the marketplace. In the 1970s, reformers like 
Ralph Nader and his young Raiders sparked another consumer 
movement, often in harmony with crusading reporters. Again, 
many purveyors of shoddy or dangerous services and products 
were exposed. Reforms were enacted; people were better off. 

Over the last few decades, the anvil turned to mush. The press 
began to write more about how to get the best car for your needs 
rather than stories that pushed for safer, better cars for all; how 
you should avoid that risky jalapefio pepper rather than how 
regulators aren’t doing real food inspection. 

Yet in the early days of this new century, there are hints that 
some form of a systemic consumer movement could roll again, 
and that maybe journalism can work with it, to just about every- 
one’s advantage. First, hard times provide a seedbed for eco- 
nomic reform, and times are getting hard. Second, consumers 
have a powerful new hammer called the Internet. They can tell 
the world when they believe they are getting screwed. They can 
quickly gather around a complaint or a cause. Consumer maver- 
icks and reformers are already learning to use it, and reporters 
would do well to listen and work with them. 

In this special package we take a look at the past, present, and 
future of consumer reporting. Trudy Lieberman, a CJR contrib- 
uting editor and a veteran consumer reporter herself, draws 
lessons from the Nader days and tells what they meant for the 
media. Evan Cornog, our publisher and an Olympic-level shopper, 
considers the new Web-created tension between the wisdom of 
the expert and the wisdom of the crowd. David Cay Johnston, an 
author and a former New York Times reporter who has swung 
many a hammer, sees a golden opportunity for a new age of con- 
sumer journalism if we employ the new digital tools in service of 
anew perspective on the news. The readers, he contends, would 
greatly appreciate it, and might even come back. 
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In the Beginning 


From a consumer movement to consumerism 


BY TRUDY LIEBERMAN 


LAST YEAR, NEW YORK’S STATE LEGISLATURE, WHICH HAS 
historically led the nation in passing pro-consumer credit 
legislation, approved a pair of bills aimed at protecting res- 
idents from questionable lending practices, the kind that 
have come back to haunt the economy. One of them would 
have put the brakes on the “universal default” provision, 
which lenders use to jack up the rates on credit cards if a 
cardholder misses a payment on a card issued by another 
lender. This practice has caused credit-card rates for some 
people to soar into the 20 or even the 30 percent range, far 
surpassing what once was considered criminal usury and 
helping to pile on debt that has contributed to mortgage 
foreclosures. But then-Governor Eliot Spitzer vetoed the 
bill, arguing that it would force lenders to increase interest 
rates or fees for all credit-card holders, even those with good 
credit records. Spitzer also claimed that the law wouldn’t do 
any good anyway because federal law would preempt state 
law, and federal law allows banks to bypass state usury laws 
by setting up shop in states with lax regulation. 

Whatever the merits of Spitzer’s argument, it was an 
important discussion for New York and the rest of the coun- 
try. But his veto was like the proverbial tree falling in the 


empty forest. The AP’s Albany bureau sent out no story, and 
the news editor does not recall why. A Nexis search found 
only one brief mention of the veto, in the Albany Times Union. 
Spitzer sided with the banks and the media were silent. 
This would not always have been the case. What happened 
in Albany is just one piece of evidence of the decline of the 


consumer movement, the rise of consumerism to replace it, 
and the media’s role in both trends. The consumer movement 
that rose in the 1960s pushed for laws and regulations to pro- 
tect buyers from the excesses of the marketplace. The press 
aided both its creation and its demise, then helped to replace 
it with consumerism, which serves the individual shopper 
but not systemic reform that might benefit everyone. 
Nowhere is that clearer than with the issue of credit, where 
the consumer movement scored its first victories—and where 
the erosion of hard-won protections has contributed to the 
nation’s current economic turmoil. Back in 1967, Sidney 
Margolius, a syndicated consumer-affairs writer and author, 
testified before a subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee about unscrupulous debt collection 
tactics, deceptive selling practices to goad people into buy- 
ing on credit, and misleading credit terms that resulted in 
exorbitant interest rates. “The damage to consumers them- 


TRUDY LIEBERMAN, one of the first full-time consumer reporters 

in the country, directs the health and medical reporting program at 
City University of New York’s Graduate School of Journalism, and is a 
longtime contributing editor to the Columbia Journalism Review. In 
addition, she critiques the coverage of the health-care debate during the 
presidential campaign for cJR’s Campaign Desk, on C3R.org. 
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selves is greater than many of us may realize,” Margolius 

told members of Congress. “To a large extent—and this may 
seem a little strong to swallow at first—consumer exploita- 
tion has replaced labor exploitation as the real problem of our 
times.” Forty-plus years later, some of the same issues bedevil 
consumers. Only now they are often viewed as simply aggres- 
sive business practices for lenders, not consumer exploita- 
tion. Gretchen Morgenson, in her July 20 New York Times 
piece GIVEN A SHOVEL, AMERICANS DIG DEEPER INTO DEBT, 
pointed out that lenders “have found new ways to squeeze 
more profit from borrowers” using sophisticated market- 
ing tactics and personal financial data to tailor their pitches, 
making debt sound desirable and risk-free. Finally the fallout 
came. As Dean Starkman, who runs The Audit on CJR.org (see 
page 48), pointed out in this magazine in March (“Red Ink 
Rising”), American credit-card debt now stands at more than 
$900 billion, up 9,000 percent from 1968, having risen by a 
third between 2001 and 2006. Worse, he noted that more than 
three quarters of the credit industry’s profits now come from 
people who make minimum monthly payments. As he further 
reported, these industry-wide changes followed a regulatory 
rollback and were by and large missed by the nation’s press. 


CALL IT A SPECIAL TIME IN AMERICAN HISTORY — THE 

nation’s third consumer movement, following the one sparked 

by writers like Ida Tarbell and Upton Sinclair around the turn 

of the previous century, and a second movement born from 

hardship during the Great Depression. This one began with 

the publication of Ralph Nader’s Unsafe at Any Speed in 1965, 
in which he questioned the safety of GM’s Corvair. General 

Motors retaliated by hiring a detective to spy on Nader, hop- 
ing to unearth enough dirt to bury him. Instead, GM’s tactics 

turned Nader into a folk hero, and GM president James Roche 

apologized to a congressional committee. Nader had been 

called as a witness at a hearing on auto safety, and it’s a federal 

crime to harass or intimidate a congressional witness. After 
that, Nader and his Raiders, a band of bright young activists 

and lawyers, went about the business of building support for 
laws that would make cars and medicines safer, shopping 
for credit easier, and the air cleaner. They brought to stodgy 
Washington a new public-interest perspective and began to 

disrupt the cozy relationships that businesses had developed 

with the agencies that regulated them. 

The press was key to their success. The economic malfea- 
sance that Nader’s Raiders attacked was often invisible, and 
they knew they needed the mirror of the press to show how 
the public was being victimized. Nader framed issues as a 
struggle between the little guy and the big corporations, and to 
many good reporters of that era, protecting the little guy was 
what journalism was all about. So there was a certain harmony. 
“Ralph used to say, ‘If I don’t see you in the media, you guys 
don’t exist. I want to read about you,” says Mark Green, one 
of the original Raiders and later the consumer affairs com- 
missioner for New York City. Doing his job without the press, 
Green told me, “would be like playing tennis without a ball.” 

If Nader was a genius at using the media, staff members 
on Capitol Hill were just as clever. And crusading politicians 





were sometimes allies with crusading journalists in what they 
saw as protecting the public. Michael Pertschuk, the former 
Federal Trade Commission chairman, recalls that when he 
was a young staffer in the mid-1960s, his boss, Senator War- 
ren Magnuson, of Washington State, summoned him to his 
office one day and ordered him to tell syndicated columnist 
Drew Pearson what went on during a bipartisan executive 
session in which Republicans had been trying to gut the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. Soon afterward, Pearson 
published a story revealing what Republicans were up to. 
Then Magnuson confronted his staff. Did any of you leak 
this to the press? he wanted to know. No one raised a hand, 
including Pertschuk. “There was an unwritten convention 
that as a staffer I could speak freely and leak freely and be 
protected by journalists,” Pertschuk said. 

One journalist Pertschuk spoke freely to was Washington 
Post reporter Morton Mintz. Mintz’s reporting on corporate 
misdeeds and the unequal power between business and con- 
sumers in the marketplace and the governmental process 
was legendary, and inspired a generation of young journalists 
whom Mark Green later called “local Morton Mintzes.” They 
worked for newspapers in Louisville, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Petersburg, Albany, and elsewhere, writing 
about local consumer deceptions and questionable practices. 
They fingered local businesses and sometimes irritated the 
holy trinity of newspaper advertisers—car dealers, supermar- 
kets, and banks. They critiqued state regulators and pushed 
for new laws to stop marketplace abuse. 

I was one of those reporters at the Detroit Free Press, and 
consumer credit was my beat. The new laws that tried to 
balance the scales between lender and borrower—the Truth- 
in-Lending Act, the Fair Credit Reporting Act, the Fair Credit 
Billing Act—offered fertile ground for stories. We put our- 
selves in the shoes of consumers—shopping for credit cards, 
auto loans, or refrigerators bought on time, comparing disclo- 
sure statements to see if apples-to-apples comparisons were 


really possible and singling out lenders who didn’t follow the 
rules. One of my investigations in the early 1970s showed that 
nineteen out of twenty Detroit auto dealers were not quoting 


annual percentage rates (APRs) for car loans. Banks weren’t 
doing much better. The story headline, AUTO LOAN RATE 
QUOTES REMAIN DECEIVING DESPITE U.S. ORDERS, Was as 
hard-hitting as the story itself. Later a federal commission on 
consumer credit cited the piece as evidence better enforce- 
ment was needed. 

Local consumer reporters didn’t stop with credit shop- 
ping; they exposed other credit abuses, like the holder in due 
course doctrine, which effectively required consumers to 
pay for faulty or undelivered merchandise bought on credit. 
At the Free Press, editorial writers Joe Stroud and Louis 
Cook crusaded in support of the paper’s news stories and 
pushed the Michigan legislature to end the practice, which 
it did over strong objections from the state’s auto dealers. 
Consumer groups saw the editorial page as an ally. “They 
weren’t in our pockets, but once we were in agreement, we 
could cooperate strategically,” said Joe Tuchinsky, who ran 
the 100,000-member Michigan Citizens Lobby during the 
1980s. The combination of editorials and news stories that 
zoomed in on the systemic causes of a problem showed how 
journalism could bring about social change, a notion that 
seems somewhat quaint today. 


BY 1981, HOWEVER, THE POLITICAL WEATHER WAS CHANG- 
ing, and that was reflected in both policy and the press. For 
one thing, regulators began doing the unthinkable: instead of 
clamping down on questionable credit practices, they began 
to advocate and encourage them. By the time the comptroller 
of the currency allowed national banks to originate adjustable- 
rate mortgages without limits on how much the rate could rise 
or fall over the life of the loan, a new era had begun. Banks 
could also raise interest rates without increasing a borrower's 
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monthly payments enough to cover the higher interest costs— 
and instead add interest charges to the outstanding balance. So 
the unsuspecting borrower’s payoff amount actually grew. 

Ronald Reagan was sitting in the White House, and the 
public was beginning to buy into the doctrine of no taxes 
and no regulation. Nader, meanwhile, was in trouble. No 
longer a media novelty, he was now the object of attacks 
by the business community, which considered him a real 
threat. In 1971, before he took a seat on the Supreme Court, 
Justice Lewis Powell wrote a memo to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. “Perhaps the single most effective antagonist of 
American business is Ralph Nader who—thanks largely to the 
media—has become a legend in his own time and an idol of 
millions of Americans,” Powell argued. “The overriding first 
need is for businessmen to recognize that the ultimate issue 
may be survival—survival of what we call the free enterprise 
system.” He urged “careful long-range planning” and action 
by business “over an indefinite period of years” to reverse 
what he saw as a dangerous trend. The Business Roundtable, 
an organization of CEOs from the nation’s bluest of blue-chip 
companies, grew out of Powell’s memo and became a lobby- 
ing force on Capitol Hill, where staffers and their bosses had 
grown more inclined to listen to the CEO of Citibank than a 
Nader acolyte who had just released a study about Citibank’s 
credit cards. Consumer advocates failed to persuade Con- 
gress to create a Cabinet-level consumer-protection agency, 
a modest $15 million operation, to represent consumers at 
the highest levels of government. To show that the agency 
would not be an expensive bureaucracy, only costing roughly 
five cents per American, supporters asked citizens to send in 
nickels, and hundreds of thousands did. But public support 
was no match for the Roundtable, whose PR agency placed 
hundreds of canned opinion pieces in the nation’s news- 
papers. The idea of a consumer agency was defeated. The 
consumer movement had passed its high-water mark. 

The press also grew weary. When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission tried to stop businesses from advertising to children, 
The Washington Post editorialized against the commission, 
saying that the country didn’t need a national nanny. Michael 
Pertshuck confronted Post publisher Katharine Graham 
about this, who lectured him on the importance of busi- 
ness, including newspapers, making money, so that crusaders 
like Morton Mintz could do the kind of reporting they did. 
Smaller papers, too, became less willing to tolerate hard-hit- 
ting stories that stepped on the toes of their advertisers or 
that challenged the new perception that the heavy hand of 
government was an enemy. For me, the gig was over when the 
Free Press city editor said that readers were not interested in 
what the governor and the legislature were doing in Lansing, 


the state capital. Whether true or not, the message was clear: 
find something else to write about. 


BUSINESS MAY HAVE KILLED THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT, 
but it did not declare war on consumers; there was money to 
be made from them—lots of it, especially in financial services. 
The word “consumerism” replaced the derogatory term “con- 
sumerist,” which business had used to describe Nader and 
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other advocates. The idea was that armed with information, 
the little guy could now compete with the big boys. He could 
invest in stocks and bonds, manage his own pension plan, 
buy a house with an adjustable-rate mortgage, tap his home 
equity to send the kids to college, profit from a “free” credit 
card. It had an appeal. “What touches you personally will 
be more interesting than what is not personal,” says Irwin 
Landau, who edited Consumer Reports for twenty-one years, 
until 1994. “It’s much more interesting to find out how I 
can get a delicious and safe tomato for myself than how all 
tomatoes can be made delicious and safe.” 

Interest in consumerism stories peaked with the arrival 
of 401(k) plans and the shifting burden for financial security 
from employers to individuals, says Amy Dunkin, former per- 
sonal-finance editor at Business Week. “Employers stayed far 
away from giving guidance, and stories in the media became 
very advice oriented,” she says. “You could repeat the same 
stories year after year. They were easy and cheap.” Lucrative, 
too. The nineties were the glory days for personal-finance 
journalism fueled by financial services advertising. 

Personal-finance reporting begot a story genre I call “how 
to get the best for you.” A Money story in 1996 with this head- 
line, “Your Ultimate Guide to a Super Credit-Card Deal,” 
rated the top twenty-five card issuers and gave tips on “how 
to cut through the hype and zero in on the best deal for you.” 
It’s doubtful that all this money advice—sometimes quoting 
“experts” who were in reality sellers of the new financial 
products—made people wiser consumers. There is no perfect 
credit card; even if someone takes a magazine’s advice and 
finds the one with the best rate, the card agreement says in 
the fine print that lenders can change the rate at any time, 
and they do. “Portions of the financial press picked up the 
theme that you, too, can be smart and make money play- 
ing with innovative financial instruments,” says Elizabeth 
Warren, a credit and income expert who also teaches law 
at Harvard. “It was a sucker’s game and the financial press 
gave it credibility.” 

Media advice on credit issues certainly did not clean up 
the lending industry. In fact, says Warren, “the financial press 
worked in concert with the purveyors of dangerous credit 
instruments to make those instruments look reasonable. It 
was seen as savvy to use them.” In 1991, a headline in USA 
Today beckoned, HOME IS WHERE THE MONEY IS; EQUITY 
LOANS ESSENTIAL FINANCE TOOL. The story began: “When 
Neal Pauline buys supplies for his home improvements, he 
uses his home to pay for them.” It continued: “Consumers 
like Pauline have transformed home-equity loans into one 
of the fastest growing types of loans in the usA. The home- 
equity line has become a personal-finance tool as essential as 
the checking account, the credit card or the money-market 
mutual fund.” The story did note a warning from financial 
advisers that if you don’t repay these loans, you could lose 
your home, but then added that Neal Pauline “is probably 
smarter than most personal-finance advisers.... Almost no 
one loses his home because of home-equity loans.” The last 
two years have shown otherwise, as housing values sank and 
many people found that they owed more than their home was 
worth. Even as foreclosures piled up, some media continued 





‘The prototypical story 
now focuses on advising 
the individual consumer, 
as opposed to looking at 
root causes and policies.’ 


to promote the virtues of equity loans. Just a year ago, USA 
Today published a piece about the market for equity loans 
drying up. The lead featured one James Chou, who found a 
home-equity loan to be a “wise choice.” 

Some media outlets did and do provide meatier stories 
that give useful advice, such as telling consumers how to 
raise a defense to non-payment for shoddy merchandise 
bought with a credit card. And a few sounded alarms about 
an impending credit crisis. Stories in 2000 by Don Barlett 
and Jim Steele, then at Time, and The New York Times work- 
ing with pBs’s Frontline in 2004, outlined exactly what was 
happening. “Lenders are doubling or tripling interest rates 
with little warning or explanation,” the Times reported. But 
Travis Plunkett, legislative director for the Consumer Fed- 
eration of America, says most coverage of consumer credit 
is “pretty superficial.” The prototypical story, he explains, “is 
really a personal-finance story that focuses on helping the 
consumer as opposed to looking at root causes, policies, and 
business practices.” 

In a sample of magazine, newspaper, and broadcast stories 
over the last twenty years, we found several noting recent 
congressional hearings about unfair and deceptive credit 
practices. But we didn’t find stories that described the behind- 
the-scenes lobbying by banks and other creditors to try to 
make sure these hearings don’t produce laws they don’t want. 
In July, the House Financial Services Committee did pass a 
cardholders’ bill of rights that would end unfair late fees and 
stop the practice of universal default. Many stories await the 
enterprising reporter who will follow the maneuvering by 
lenders to stop the bill from becoming law or water it down 
to the point of uselessness. These days, there’s not much 
appetite for staying with the nitty-gritty of any legislation. 
Reporters are inclined to cover a proposal for new rules by 
the Federal Reserve Board to curb the worst of the banks’ 
lending practices, and at the end, when the rules are adopted, 
but ignore the crucial in-between stage when the special 
interests work their magic. 


SOME REPORTERS STILL DO AGGRESSIVE CONSUMER REPORT- 
ing. Last year, Christopher Neiger, a freelancer writing for 
AOL Autos, showed how lenders got away with charging exor- 
bitant rates for car-title loans, which provide borrowers with 
a little quick cash secured by the title of a car that’s already 
paid for. Neiger noted that such lenders must disclose the 
interest rates in terms of the annual percentage rate, but they 


often just disclose a monthly rate. He warned borrowers that 
if they see a monthly rate of 25 percent, it is equivalent to a 
whopping 300 percent APR. How could lenders get away with 
this? We need more stories like Neiger’s that delve into the 
reasons why the truth-in-lending law has been weakened so 
much that aprs don’t mean much any more. 


TRULY EDUCATING THE PUBLIC SEEMS A PRETTY REMOTE 
goal for journalism when consumerism reigns. There’s no 
consumer movement to make news; there are no leaders 
to be newsmakers, and few local government agencies left 
dedicated solely to the consumer cause. Heads of regulatory 
agencies rarely are invited to appear on the Sunday morning 
news shows, as they once were. There are only advocacy 
groups, including what remains of the old Nader organiza- 
tion, that get quoted here and there but have little clout. 

Consumerism, fostered by the press through consumer 
advice stories, has helped lead people to focus on “me” 
instead of “we”—the notion that a lot of little guys are in the 
same boat. Lenders have reinforced that sensibility, when, for 
example, they argue before Congress that their practices are 
necessary so that good credit risks don’t pay for bad ones. But 
if your neighbors default and you don’t, what happens to your 
property values on a street of empty houses? The mindset of 

“me” makes it difficult to see solutions in terms of “we,” or a 
collective frame that might benefit everyone. 

Even if the old consumer movement is gone, the mar- 
ketplace still has plenty of warts to expose. Many are the 
same ones that consumer activists of old tried to tackle, like 
consumer credit and product safety. But there are new ones, 
such as patient safety and cell-phone marketing. As it was 
when I began on the consumer beat, little people are fighting 
the big boys—little people like Helen Haskell and John James, 
and the fifty thousand or so others who wrote to the Federal 
Reserve Board about problems with their credit cards. 

Haskell, a mother whose teenage son died from a medical 
error in a hospital, worked for four years to get a bill passed 
in South Carolina that requires hospitals to provide a way 
for patients to get prompt attention for medical concerns 
and requires personnel to wear badges that clearly identify 
them as staff, interns, residents, or students, so families know 
whom they’re dealing with. James, who is from Texas and 
who also lost a son to a medical error, is pushing the Insti- 
tute of Medicine to write a patients’ bill of rights. The first 
step, he says, is to educate people, a role the consumer press 
once played. 

James can use the Internet now to organize a letter- 
writing drive, but he still needs journalists to reflect on a 
hospital’s mistakes and help people see the problem in the 
larger context of an unsafe system. The thousands who wrote 
to the fed still need good reporters to dig out the unsavory 
lending practices in their communities and show how they 
have damaged the public good. That kind of reporting may 
prompt government agencies to act to on behalf of everyone. 
Who knows? An energized media might even spark a fourth 
consumer movement that will once again try to address the 
imbalance between buyers and sellers. 
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The Ploughman 
and the Professor 


Consumer reporting in the age of the wise crowd 


BY EVAN CORNOG 


JOURNALISM IS A FUNNY LINE OF WORK. IT WOBBLES BE- 
tween aspirations to be taken seriously as a “profession,” with 
all the status and respect that entails, and a desire to be the 
voice of the people, a critic of the pretensions of the profes- 
sional class. We’re used to being condescended to, or attacked 
by, doctors, lawyers, diplomats, and the like. But with the Web 
comes a different angle of attack, this time from the populace, 
as the so-called “wisdom of crowds” rivals our claims to exper- 
tise. This is a conflict in which journalism has a lot at stake. 

“User-generated content” has already altered the land- 
scape of modern life profoundly. The amateur encyclopedists 
of Wikipedia have largely displaced the professionals of the 
Britannica on the Web; at Digg, news stories are ranked by 
their popularity with readers, not by an editor’s sense of their 
importance; broadcasting must come to terms with YouTube 
and its competitors. A clunky buzzword of the past few years 
has been “disintermediation,” a classy Latinate term for the 
obsolescence of the middleman. And in the middle of that 
word, as in the middle of things in society for the past century 
and more, stand the media. 

Perhaps there is no place in journalism where this con- 
temporary tension between the expert and the crowd is seen 
as clearly as in the world of consumer reporting, the kind of 
work that at its best gives readers and viewers a shot at better 
quality, safety, and leverage in the marketplace. Shopping is a 
centrai part of our culture, the true national pastime. Perhaps 
the moment when it became clear that Americans were hap- 
pier thinking of themselves as consumers than as workers 
was the publication of Upton Sinclair’s novel The Jungle in 
1906. As the author hoped, the unflinching depiction of con- 
ditions in Chicago’s stockyards provoked a national outrage. 
But rather than directing its anger at the terrible working 
conditions of the workers there, as he had intended, the 
public focused its outrage on the questionable quality of the 
meat sold in the nation. The book worked as great consumer 
reporting, and when it helped lead to the Pure Food and Drug 
Act of 1906, the author commented, “I aimed at the public’s 
heart and by accident hit it in the stomach.” 

So ingrained has this consumer identity become that in 
the wake of the 9/11 attacks, President Bush told the nation 
to return to the shopping malls—it was the patriotic thing 
to do. Consumerism is central to America’s current identity, 
but it’s part of the national conversation in which the press 
plays an unusually peripheral role. Great consumer reporting 
could again become a powerful journalistic weapon, as David 
Cay Johnston posits in the piece that follows this one, but is 
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currently in a weakened state, as Trudy Lieberman reports 
in the article preceding this one. 

It has been estimated that the average American child 
watches more than forty thousand TV ads a year. Add to 
that the newspaper, magazine, radio, and billboard ads, logos 
worn by sports stars and emblazoned on race cars, stadium 
walls, etc., and it begins to seem that there is little room in 
American life for anything else. The great moveable feasts 
of our national culture, the Super Bow] and the Oscars, have 
become showcases as much for advertising spots as for the 
performances of athletes or actors. In this country, the vast 
majority of the discourse about products is produced by 
advertisers and marketers. 

But now comes the Internet, which puts a significant 
amount of new power in the hands of consumers. All sorts 
of basic factual information is easier to obtain, and many Web 
sites now routinely post consumer reviews of products. 

These developments have come under a lot of scrutiny, 
and much of the published reaction to this new role for public 
opinion has been positive. The “wisdom of crowds,” to bor- 
row the title of the best-selling book by New Yorker columnist 
James Surowiecki, has become one of the hot ideas of the past 
couple of years. And there is a lot to recommend the idea, 
as anyone who has used the Google search engine (that is, 
everybody) can readily attest. Surowiecki’s book opens with 
a couple of breathtaking examples of the wisdom of crowds, 
and explores how it is possible for a group of non-experts to 
come up with a better answer to certain kinds of questions 
than any individual expert can devise. He is also careful to 
specify the sorts of questions that crowds do better with, and 
those they tend to fumble. Another fascinating exploration 
of this terrain can be found in Infotopia: How Many Minds 
Produce Knowledge, by Cass Sunstein, the distinguished legal 
scholar who is just moving to Harvard Law School from 
the University of Chicago. The idea has obtained a life of its 
own on the Web and in society at large, where boundless 
confidence in groupthink prevails. (This has been attacked 
as well, of course, in such books as Andrew Keen’s The Cult 
of the Amateur: How Today’s Internet Is Killing Our Culture, 
a passionate defense of professionalism.) 


THE BEST WAY I KNOW TO THINK ABOUT ALL THIS IS AS A 
consumer. I am a careful shopper, and I’ve always been the 
person my friends ask when they want to buy a car or stereo 
or TV. In the past decade, the amount of information avail- 
able on such products has grown exponentially, as has the 
variety of sources. The careful consumer has a lot of work 
to do these days if he or she wants to be thorough. Let’s take 
car shopping as an example. 

How do you buy a car? It’s a big decision in any family, 
and it’s natural to try to get some kind of help (particularly 
because car salesmen do not have a sterling reputation). One 
place consumers turn is the press, which runs articles about 
car safety; reviews of new models; technology pieces on new 
automotive gear (navigation devices, hybrid engines, safety 
systems); and business articles about the auto companies, 
the insurance industry, and so forth. 





For years, car-enthusiast publications, consumer maga- 
zines, and newspapers have reported on such matters. But 
today, this expert sort of testimony has been supplemented, 
and even challenged, by new sources of data. As a careful 
consumer, I have honed my research methods as the infor- 
mation ecosystem has evolved. 

In fact, I am now in the market for a new car. Fortunately, I 
have a lot of resources that were not available when I bought 
my first one, a $300 beater, a quarter-century ago. Before I 
do my own in-person reporting—a.k.a. the test drive—my 
research relies upon the testimony of experts in the auto- 
motive press, the combination of polling results and expert 
assessment from Consumer Reports, and similar mixes from 
Web sites like Edmunds.com, cars.com, and Kelley Blue Book. 
Invoice prices, not just of cars but also of options and option 
packages, are a snap to find. Available colors, incentives, and 
so forth are but a click or two away. At the cars.com site, 
meanwhile, I can find reviews of cars drawn from newspa- 
pers and other sources. 

But the bigger change is that online the “experts” are 
being supplemented, and sometimes nudged aside, by the 
aggregated opinions of consumers (or interested parties mas- 
querading as consumers). Such vox pop input has become a 
familiar feature on sites like Amazon, Netflix, and so forth. 
These entries serve as a reminder that the “wisdom” of 
crowds is aggregate—individual entries can be pretty ter- 
rible. But when forty or sixty or eighty consumers weigh in, 
the results can be very helpful. 

Given my family’s needs, our finances, and some of my 
consumer car prejudices (no GM products, please), I narrowed 


down my choice to a half-dozen contenders—Toyota Sienna 
and Highlander, Honda Pilot and Odyssey, Acura MDx, and the 
new, larger Subaru Forester. (The canny reader will notice that 
Japanophilia is one of my car-consumer characteristics.) 
The “citizen” reviewers online, though, are all over the 


place. You have to be patient, and perhaps obsessive, to read 

through their reviews. Reading them gives one a new appre- 
ciation for journalists (and in particular for copy editors). 
And there are usually a lot of them. For the Honda Odyssey, 
for example, there were fifty-five reviews when I last checked 

the Edmunds site. These veered from the doting (“Boy am i 

happy with this van, It’s everything i had heard and read and 

more”) to the niche (“add a second 12V receptacle in front 

console”) to the outraged (“The sliding door fell of it’s track 

onto my 7-year-old’s foot.”). But when you start reading, you 

can cull some interesting information. 

And sometimes the user-generated reviews are the best 
place for up-to-date and specialized information. Edmunds, 
for example, had not yet rated as of late July the new Honda 
Pilot, but sixteen consumers had already weighed in. And 
some of the information is really useful for me. One reviewer, 
asked to suggest improvements that could be made to the 
car, wrote: “One of the biggest improvements would be to 
remove/redesign the glove box. [This]... would allow pas- 
sengers over 6’4” to fit comfortably.” This may not matter to 
you, but I am over six-feet, six-inches tall, and my wife likes 
to drive, so a lack of leg space in the shotgun seat is a deal- 
breaker for me. This is an example of how the new resources 
of the Web and customer reviewing provide information that 
can shape the part of the distribution curve that Wired maga- 
zine editor-in-chief Chris Anderson dubbed “the long tail.” 
In his book of that name (with the informative subtitle: Why 
the Future of Business Is Selling Less of More), he highlighted 
the ability of companies in an Internet age to make money 
selling smaller quantities of products (books and recordings 
being prime examples) to niche audiences. 

This new situation puts traditional retailers at a disadvan- 
tage. A brick-and-mortar store, for example, cannot afford 
to stock a deep inventory of DvDs, so it has to try to make its 
profits on the big hits. Yet Wal-Mart and big-box stores like 
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Costco use those same big hits as loss leaders, to get customers 
into their stores. Thus, specialist retailers have been losing 
these sales of popular items on one side due to price pressure, 
and cannot compete with the limitless inventory of Amazon 
and the like on the other. Journalists have written this story 
about independent record stores and book stores many times, 
and now journalism is facing similar pressures. 

What is true of brick-and-mortar stores is also true of 
mass-market journalism. The hits—sports news, stock-mar- 
ket information, weather forecasts—can be found elsewhere. 
Toward the other end of the curve, meanwhile, niche infor- 
mation is more broadly available on the Web than in the 
newspaper. A general readership is not likely to care much 
about the special requirements of car buyers who are two 
meters tall, or baseball fans devoted mostly to Japanese 
players in the major leagues, so the mainstream media are 
not likely to include such material routinely in reviews or 
articles. And ifI want opinions about my team (the Yankees), 
there are dozens of blogs to choose from, including those of 
beat reporters from New York-area papers, as well as blogs 
devoted to individual players (including Hideki Matsui). 

The narrower the interest, the more likely I am to find it 
satisfied outside traditional media. The broader the interest, 
the more likely I am to find it offered by someone with a stake 
in the subject that is non-journalistic, such as mlb.com, for 
baseball news. By training and belief, Iam much more likely 
to want to get my information from a journalistic source. But 
there is no reason to believe that my preference is very widely 
distributed among the population. In short, the farther out 
the long tail I go, the more likely I am to be ill served by the 
mainstream media, and the more I am apt to rely on the 
opinions of fellow consumers. 

Again, a consumer example may be the best way to explain. 
I love listening to music. And years ago, when I was peripher- 
ally involved in producing a couple of albums, I first encoun- 
tered a “high-end” audio system. It was a revelation, and over 
the years it has proved an expensive one. I became an audio- 
phile. We are a group easily (and regularly) lampooned—a 
few examples of the most expensive equipment (speakers 
that cost $150,000, CD players that cost $65,000, etc.) and a 
dismissive phrase or two usually suffice. Yet at much lower 
price points there is great sound to be heard. There is a small 
journalistic niche for this hobby (in the U.S., the flagship 
publications are Stereophile and The Absolute Sound). Both 
publications do a good job, in their different ways. 

Their writers are, in my view, real experts. And given the 
relative paucity of information available, they have a lot of 
influence on the market (more, I think, than any car magazine 
has). But a central problem here is simply the variety of the 
equipment. If you are shopping for a pair of stereo speakers 
and want to spend under $2,000, it is pretty much impossible 
to find a reviewer who has had the chance to listen to even 
a large sample of what’s available, let alone all of it. And to 
complicate matters further, one of the problems with the 
audiophile press is the suspicion, often voiced in letters from 
readers (and denied energetically by the publications), that 
they are biased in favor of their own advertisers. Similar sus- 
picions trouble readers of car magazines and other enthusiast 
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American culture is 
divided between a faith 
in democratic decision- 
making and a competing 
fondness for expertise. 


publications, and these doubts are part of the distrust of the 
media that we are all too familiar with. 

Today, I have an alternative: I can consult any of dozens 
of online audio forums to learn the views of other hobbyists 
about, say, two different pairs of speakers. You can usually 
find someone with an opinion on the equipment you are 
interested in—but you have no idea how reliable that person’s 
knowledge, or judgment, is. The experience of reading these 
online posts is a lot like one of the staples of entry-level maga- 
zine work—reading unsolicited manuscripts. With little or 
no background information on the writer, one must judge 
on the basis of the internal evidence—logic, coherence, and 
so forth. Illiteracy, incoherence, and a variety of pathologies 
are routinely on display. But among the dross there is gold, 
and an online forum can be a great place to get information, 
even if the sample size in high-end audio does not rise to the 
level of “wisdom of the crowd.” 

If we leave the rarefied world of high-end audio for that 
of mass-market consumer products, there is still too much 
variety to comprehend. Anyone who has tried to buy a digital 
camera recently has faced the problem—new models are 
coming out all the time. And again, as in the case of car shop- 
ping, this aggregation of consumer opinion can be helpful, 
particularly for those with niche interests. 


ALL OF THIS IS LEAVING JOURNALISM A BIT ON THE SIDE- 
lines. It certainly raises issues of interest about how the pro- 
fession is, or should be, changing under the impact of the 
Web. For what we see here is really a reflection of a classic 
ambivalence in American culture, the same one referred 
to at the start of this article—the divide between a faith in 
democratic decision-making and a competing fondness for 
expertise (an inherently elitist concept). It used to be a com- 
mon trope of American history to try to divide the various 
political movements and personalities into the simple dis- 
tinction between Jeffersonians and Hamiltonians. Those 
who followed the former were at peace with the wisdom 
of the crowd—indeed, they could be said to be the most 
important advocates of the concept in modern history. Jef- 
ferson famously said he would sooner trust the opinion of a 
ploughman than of a professor (although, like a good deal of 
Jefferson’s rhetoric, this may be safely attributed to political 
pandering; he did, after all, pride himself more on founding 
the University of Virginia than he did on his service as presi- 
dent of the United States). Hamilton’s devotees were leery 





of the crowd’s judgment and put their faith in persons of (in 
their view) extraordinary ability. 

A reverence for experts has assumed many forms over 
the course of American history. The almost godlike status of 
George Washington is perhaps an extreme example, but the 
deference shown to him and to subsequent war heroes has 
been one of the central facts of presidential politics, down 
to the present moment. Today, though, we are more likely to 
place business leaders on a pedestal than we are to anoint our 
politicians. We honor the Jack Welches and Steve Jobses of 
the world, and tend to overstate their contributions, forget 
their blunders, and ignore the roles that circumstance and 
lucky timing have played in their careers. 

The tension between the many and the one is a central 
theme of American culture. And against all the politicians 
and salesmen who have flattered the sentiment of the crowd, 
there has stood a Ralph Waldo Emerson to honor the judg- 
ment of the individual. In “Self-Reliance,” Emerson makes 
his most impassioned plea for the worth of the individual and 
the individual’s perceptions. Yet Emerson is not the simple 
booster of the gifted individual he is sometimes made to be. 
For it is not the right choice that concerns him as much as it 
is the right process—in “Self-Reliance,” he makes clear that it 
is as foolish to be misled by an uncritical acceptance of expert 
opinion as it is to follow the whims of the ignorant masses. 
Ultimately, the key is to think for oneself. 

Here, perhaps, we can find journalism’s place in the cur- 
rent maelstrom of change. Consumer reporters and editors 
have already abandoned the game of trying to offer com- 
prehensive guidance—it simply is not possible. But journal- 
ists can, and do, bring a professional (dare I say objective?) 
perspective to the enterprise. Reporters can and should 
embrace their “citizen” competition, and they should use 
it. Because this explosion of citizen opinion on the Web is 
both a story in itself and a source of stories, a challenge to 
the traditional hegemony of the professional journalist and 
an opportunity to earn again, in new ways, the respect of 
readers and viewers. 

After all, we are all looking for “filters” that allow us to 
glean information efficiently from the cornucopia of it that 
flows through our computers, our cell phones, our lives. 
Crowd wisdom (as exemplified by Google) is one way to do 
this, but turning to experts is another. And when journalistic 
experts add to their own arsenal of intellectual weapons the 
collective wisdom of the crowd, then that arsenal becomes 
more formidable. That crowd opinion, which seems at first 
to be a challenge, can become something all journalists are 
used to, and rely upon—a source. 

We should be mining online data for useful informa- 
tion, and pointing out instances where flackery or momen- 
tary enthusiasms have overwhelmed judgment. The role 
of journalists as crusaders remains, and the profession can 
and should do much more to explore the systemic ills of our 
consumer economy. Enlisting the aid of readers, and listening 
to their voices, is far better than end-of-days handwringing. 
And it may be the best way to win the confidence of a public 
that is so often hostile to journalism. 

Journalists should recognize that there is an opportunity 


in the fact that the information that people need most is often 
the information that requires the greatest effort to obtain. 
We have talked about cars and stereo equipment, but it is not 
going to make a huge difference to my well-being if I choose 
a Honda or a Toyota or a Chrysler minivan for my family. But 
understanding how different HMOs treat certain kinds of 
claims, or how different state laws can affect mortgage loans 
around the nation, or uncovering patterns of discrimination 
against the young, or the old, or the female, or the non-white, 
or the immigrant—all of these things still cry out for the ener- 
gies of consumer reporters. Such reporting can be—and is 
already being—made stronger by the inclusion of voices that 
previously were hard to hear. 

It makes our jobs as journalists harder—there is so much 
more to sift through—but the value we add is as great as ever, 
maybe even greater. 


IN THE END, FOR ALL THE USEFULNESS OF THE WEB AND 
the input of my fellow consumers, it was an article in the 
mainstream press that most impressed me in my search for 
a new car. In November 2006, the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
car columnist for the Los Angeles Times, Dan Neil, wrote a 
review of the new model of the Acura Mpx. The premise of 
the review was that Britney Spears was kicking out her hus- 
band, Kevin Federline (she had already taken away his Fer- 
rari), and that K-Fed would soon be living out of his car. Neil 
happily suggested that, in that case, the new MDx would be 
an excellent choice. He went on to discuss the comfort of the 
car, the excellence of its sound system (that got my attention), 
and the technological advances that made it a great-handling 
suv. The review was a rave for the car, and also a delight to 
read. For all the crowd’s current power, experts, thankfully, 
still have their place. 


Attitude Adjustment 


How the Internet could usher in 


a new golden age of consumer journalism 


BY DAVID CAY JOHNSTON 


LIKE THE AIR THAT SUSTAINS LIFE, FACTS THAT WOULD 
help hard-pressed consumers are all around us. Instead 
of gathering and delivering such facts, however, we often 
leave subscribers gasping for useful information. And so 
their numbers dwindle. 

Americans tend to consume all their income these days, 
and sometimes more than their income, which is shrinking. 
They are in a daily battle to spend and save wisely. Strong 
anecdotal evidence suggests that they love the kind of hard 
consumer reporting that would serve as an ally. Yet, as Trudy 


DAVID CAY JOHNSTON, a former New York Times reporter and Pulitzer 
Prize winner, is the author most recently of Free Lunch, an exposé of 
government policies that take from the many to give to the rich. 
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Lieberman details above, the press has moved away from 
such coverage. 

It’s a missed opportunity, especially in the digital age, 
when evolving technology and the rise of social media poten- 
tially magnify the power of the consumer and also magnify 
the potential of consumer journalism, including making pos- 
sible new ways to hear consumers’ thinking and complaints, 
and new ways to reach and inform audiences. 

Publishers take note: circulation at Consumer Reports, 
the flagship of consumer journalism, is rising impressively. 
Its dead-tree edition now sells nearly 4.5 million copies a 
month, up 15 percent from 2005. Newsstand sales run to 
more than 189,000 copies a month, up two-thirds in two 
years. The online edition has more than three million paid 
subscribers, far more than even The Wall Street Journal, 
many of whose subscribers put the cost on their expense 
accounts. Small, consumer-oriented Web sites, too, as we 
will see, are gathering lots of eyeballs. It makes common 
sense now that audiences hunger for news that affects their 
lives, their pocketbooks, and their quality of life, news that 
sheds light on complex business practices that can gouge 
their wallets, and news about government actions that with- 
draw consumer protections from their families. 

Covering these issues does not require a vast new invest- 
ment in newsrooms. The Internet provides quick and easy 
access to documents that were once costly to obtain. In many 
jurisdictions, complete court records are online, as are exten- 
sive corporate disclosures to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, databases on all kinds of subjects that seldom 
get scrutinized by reporters—from toy recalls by the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission to studies and inspector- 
general reports on how consumer agencies perform. 

The Web also makes possible graphics and interactive 
features to engage readers, and provides tools to reach new 
audiences and to quickly spread important information. And 
newspapers have an immense advantage in their staffs of 
trained reporters, who know how to hunt down facts, check 
and cross-check them, and organize them into meaningful 
articles. The trick is in how those resources are deployed. 

But the larger trick here is a change in perspective about 
what is news, a move to frame it more in terms of audiences 
than sources. When you examine the way newspapers tend 
to frame some stories, it prompts questions about what audi- 
ence is being addressed, and whether the way the news is 
written builds audiences or, by appealing primarily to narrow 
interests, shrinks them. A few dailies have made small steps 
in the right direction; the Baltimore Sun and the Hartford 
Courant, for example, remade their Sunday business sec- 
tions last November to be more consumer-oriented. The Sun 
drew on aremake a decade earlier at The Tampa Tribune. But 
journalism in general has a lot of work to do. 


CONSIDER THE COVERAGE OF PROPOSED AIRLINE MERG- 
ers, such as the pending deal between Northwest and Delta, 
the nation’s third- and fourth-largest airlines by revenue. 
Reports typically focused on the problems of the airlines, 
whose owners want to raise fares by reducing competition. 
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Yet most readers are passengers, and they care about ticket 
prices, which tend to rise when competition lessens. Con- 
sumers also care about legroom, frequency of flights, whether 
getting home requires a change of planes, rapidly escalating 
charges to change tickets (up sixfold from $25 a decade ago 
to $150 at most airlines today), and new charges for such 
services as checking a suitcase or getting a drink of water. 
But such consumer interests too often tend to be relegated 
to the middle or end of reports of proposed airline mergers, 
if they are mentioned at all. 

Another example: banking stories in newspapers typically 
take the perspective of bank owners, even though few read- 
ers own banks or even bank stocks, while nearly everyone 
has a bank account. Subprime-mortgage stories focus more 
on whether companies that make loans and guarantee them 
will fail than on their customers. Many reporters do write 
about soured mortgages, but few reporters examine why 20 
percent of subprime loans were made to people who qualified 
for cheaper prime mortgages, a story rich with opportuni- 
ties to engage readers about price gouging, deceptive sales 
practices, and regulatory failings. Journalists rarely cover 
increases in bank fees, such as the stiff 3 percent charge that 
one of Warren Buffett’s banks, M&T, recently added to pur- 
chases made outside the United States, a fee that is on top of 
existing transaction and currency exchange fees. Likewise, 
changes in rules that give banking customers fewer rights— 
by reducing their time to complain about errors or making 
it harder to obtain copies of documents, or otherwise tilting 
the table—rarely attract coverage. 

Perhaps no clearer example of narrow perspective that 
focuses on the smallest possible audience instead of the larg- 
est is found in the routine annual stories about how much 
money casinos win from slots and table games. Readers who 
gamble far outnumber those who own or even work in casi- 
nos. So why are these numbers reported as how much casinos 
won instead of how much money players lost? 

One of the most powerful and enduring raps on main- 
stream media is that it identifies too much with the people 
and institutions it covers and too little with the readers who 
pay good money for subscriptions. Readers (and listeners and 
viewers) expect and deserve information that serves their 
interests, information that ever larger legions of publicity 
agents are paid to direct reporters away from, and toward 
what the business or government agency prefers. 

Consider an example of this subtle bias toward sources, 
shown in a July report by Martin Foster in the International 
Herald Tribune about how four Japanese electronic giants— 
Sony, Matsushita, Hitachi, and Toshiba—are starting to work 
together instead of competing. Foster wrote: “As many as 10 
major Japanese electronics companies have continued to vie 
for market share across a range of business lines. That results 
in duplication, waste, and excessive fragmentation of the 


market, ultimately hurting customers, analysts say.” 
Analysts no doubt say that, but what they are describing 
is profoundly at odds with the theory of market capitalism 
and the idea of competitive markets. Businesses always hope 
to avoid the rigors of the market by artificially eliminating 
competition so they can raise prices, as Adam Smith warned 





when he broke the news about the benefits of competitive 
markets in 1776, news that evidently did not reach Foster or 
his editors. 


JOURNALISTS NEED TO UNDERSTAND BOTH THE ECONOMIC 
damage the Internet does and the new benefits it confers. 
The Web is the kind of technology that changes everything. 
The economist Joseph Schumpeter called this process “cre- 
ative destruction,” to explain both its harm and its benefits. 

The Internet damage is on the business side, where it is 
steadily destroying the economic model that for two centu- 
ries sustained newspapers, created many vast fortunes, and 
financed generations of journalists. Much thinking needs to 
be done about this, of course. At the same time, it is important 
to understand that the Internet is not destroying the audi- 
ence for newspapers. In fact, the Internet is growing the 
audience for news. It is also changing audience expectations, 
as bloggers and others, not bound by newsroom traditions, 
explore new ways to report facts and imbue them with mean- 
ing. The old pyramid style of news reports that facilitated 
logical last minute trims in the days of cold type, as well as 
the more recent story style, which often sacrifices substance 
and details to narrative, do not appear to translate all that 
well to the digital environment. 

The Internet also makes it possible to disseminate ideas 
quickly and to new audiences. That is just what an angry 
blogger named Jeff Jarvis demonstrated in the summer of 
2005 after his new Dell laptop turned out to be a lemon. Jar- 
vis is a former reporter turned journalism professor at City 
University of New York, and media consultant. 

Jarvis tried and tried to get Dell to fix his faulty machine, 
calling an 800 number and then enduring long stretches on 
hold, broken by ill-trained “customer-service representatives” 
who transferred him to another help desk only to have the 
line go dead. Jarvis eventually got mad as hell and announced 


on his blog, BuzzMachine, that he was not going to take it 
anymore. Almost instantly, word of his woes in “Dell Hell” 
spread across the Web, and legions of angry Dell customers 
opened their windows, leaned in, and said they, too, were 
mad as hell and were not going to take it anymore. Dell heard 
the complaints and quickly responded to Jarvis. 

What happened next illustrated both the power of vigi- 
lante consumerism on the Internet and a problem news orga- 
nizations need to consider if they want consumer journalism 
to resonate with readers. Dell solved Jarvis’s problem, just 
as other companies have been quick to pay attention to what 
some call A-list bloggers. But in this case Dell also changed 
its policies on servicing its computers, extending a benefit 
not just to one customer whose problem drew a spotlight, 
but taking a systemic approach. 

Solving one reader’s problems is not hard-edged con- 
sumer reporting, just consumer advocacy with a barrel of 
ink (or electrons). Getting the attention of companies, gov- 
ernments, and nonprofits so they respond to problems with 
systemic solutions and changes in policy is the very definition 
of hard-edged consumer coverage. And using the Web to 
encourage such systemic reform—on subjects from computer 
service to health care to the regulation of consumer credit—is 
rich with promise. 

Another indication that thinking, not spending, is key to 
good consumer reporting comes from the Web site Consum- 
erist, a lightly financed part of the snarky Gawker family of 
sites. While many newspapers run product reviews, especially 
of electronic gadgets and software, Consumerist stays away 
from such critiques. Instead, it solicits stories from readers. 


“We get tips from readers, so a lot of what we put up is original 


because it comes from reader e-mail,” says editor Ben Popken, 
who heads a staff of seven, just four of them writers who get 
paid largely by how often their pieces are viewed. 

One of those recent tipsters was Vincent Ferrari of New 
York City, who, like many people, discovered it was virtually 
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impossible to unsubscribe when AOL was a paid Internet ser- 
vice. Ferrari eventually taped one of his conversations with 
AOL customer-service agents in 2006. Consumerist alerted 
its audience by posting Ferrari’s audio file, an experience 
that resonated with so many people it was covered as news 
by many bigger organizations. (AOL eventually dropped its 
pay model.) 

Then there was the case of the peeping geeks, surely a 
story to interest readers who sometimes need a computer 
repaired. Popken’s staff heard that when people hired Best 
Buy’s Geek Squad to fix their computers, their personal pho- 
tos, especially naughty photos, were being copied and, in at 
least one case, posted on the Internet. Robert Stephens, the 
Geek Squad’s chief inspector, reached out to Consumerist 
and asked for the name of the employee who posted the 
photo. Popken refused, “because they would have then said it 
was just one bad apple, the one-in-a-million bad apple,” and 
Popken had by then heard enough reports that he believed 
snooping was widespread. Geek Squad soon undertook a 
broad inquiry, including stings to catch the information- 
stealing employees, and also adopted a policy of telling its 
workers not to snoop. 

Popken also showed how skepticism remains a valuable, 

if too-little-employed reportorial tool. When a blogger at his 
own site said that Wal-Mart was selling T-shirts with the 
“death skull” symbol from the caps of the Nazi SS, Popken 
spread the news through Consumerist. CNN, the Chicago 
Tribune, and others picked up the story, including Wal-Mart’s 
statement that it had no idea of the symbol’s past and that 
the T-shirts were being removed. Yet sixty-two weeks later, 
Popken’s staff reported that the shirts remained on sale at 
the Wal-Mart in Palmdale, California, a story it had pretty 
much to itself. Wal-Mart repeatedly threatened litigation 
over the continuing coverage, Popken said, but Consumer 
ist reported not only that Wal-Mart’s statement that it had 
removed the shirts was untrue but that this was not the first 
time Wal-Mart had sold items linked to fascism. For example, 
in 2004, Wal-Mart bookshelves carried The Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion, the infamous anti-Semitic creation 
of the secret police in czarist Russia. 

Popken says that “instead of bringing the data from on 
high—this is what we have from these experts and this is 
what the company PR person says—we are taking it from the 
customers.” It is a perspective and technique that newspa- 
pers could employ to great effect—and with more balanced 
reporting standards—and which might help them match 
Consumerist’s success in getting two million unique visitors 
per month with a staff of just four journalists. 

Another newspaper tradition that the Web challenges is 


the tendency to ignore stories broken by other newspapers. 
A good example of this comes from the Galveston County 


Daily News, which since 2005 has been digging into a state 
program that is supposed to result in lower costs for electric- 
ity for schools and other government agencies. 

The story began with coverage of a Galveston Housing 
Authority board meeting at which a new reporter, Sarah 
Viren, listened carefully when officials took up a subject 
that would make the eyes of most editors glaze over: an 
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electricity-supply contract. Soon Viren, joined by reporter 
Martin Schladen, was questioning how much money the 
Reliant utility in Houston was making from a deal that was 
supposed to supply cheap electricity to public agencies like 
the housing authority and schools. (Disclosure: Schladen 
wrote favorably about my latest book’s chapters on electric- 
ity pricing manipulations.) 

The inquiries upset both the utility and Jerry Patterson, 
the state land commissioner, who used his own Visa card to 
pay $2,212.85 for a full-page ad headlined “The Galveston 
Daily News and Vladimir Lenin Have Something in Com- 
mon.” It told readers not to believe what the paper had 
reported about the cost of electricity and who benefits. But 
publisher Dolph Tillotson stood by his reporters. The paper 
noted that the state refused to release documents on the costs 
and benefits of the program and, at one point, demanded 
$93,000 before reporters could see them. Eventually, Viren 
and Schladen got the documents, and they proved that the 
program not only did not make a profit or save taxpayers 
money, but actually cost taxpayers and may have produced 
big profits for Reliant. 

The stories reported in Galveston affect virtually every 
resident of Texas. Yet, with the exception of a few pieces by 
R.A. “Jake” Dyer, the consumer reporter recently laid off 
by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and a few other scattered 
pieces, no other newspaper has dug deeply in what the 
Daily News found, or connected in some way to its report- 
ing. “Reporters used to cover utility-rate cases and question 
the reason electricity or gas should cost more,” says Mindy 
Spatt, the publicist for the Utility Reform Network, a Cali- 
fornia consumer organization. “Now the newspapers just 
report that a rate case was approved and electricity will cost 
so much more per month.” 

But the Daily News readers told the newspaper they were 
eager to read more about this investigation that affected their 
wallets by causing them to pay more than necessary in taxes 
for government agencies, Tillotson said. 

Bob Jenks, executive director of the Citizens Utility Board, 
a consumer group in Oregon, said that coverage of utilities 
exposes a bias in news coverage that favors corporate inter- 
ests. But when readers tell newspapers they want news that 
helps them keep their heads above the rising water, smart 
publishers and journalists listen. When the economy stands 
on the brink of what some warn could be a major downturn, 
possibly even a depression, readers are eager to know what 
went wrong, and what they can do to limit the collateral 
damage to their finances. And save their skins. Newspapers 
have ended nearly all beat coverage of consumer agencies 
that are supposed to make sure salmonella does not get into 
salads, E. coli does not infect hamburger meat, toys will not 
kill children and prescription drugs are effective. 

When you are seen as a valuable ally of your readers in their 
daily struggles, they will more likely subscribe, and in turn 
help keep the vital newsrooms afloat. The Internet is, without 
doubt, slowly weakening the newspaper as we have known it 
by siphoning off much advertising revenue. But the Internet 
can also engage new readers and build audiences, without 
which there is no reason for advertisers to return. CJR 





The Bigger Tent 


Forget Who is a journalist; the important question is, 


What is journalism? 


BY ANN COOPER 


In the late 1990s, the staff at the Committee to Protect Journalists 
in New York took note of an exciting new trend in China. With 


traditional Chinese media under tight state censorship, people 
with something critical to say about their government had seized 
on the Internet as a new platform to publish their views. Their 
actions were not unlike the samizdat dissidents of the Soviet era 
or the poster-makers of Beijing University during the 1989 student 


uprising. But now, with the Internet, Chinese writers had 
the potential to reach a global audience. 

In 1999, China arrested six people on charges of using the 
Internet to spread “anti-government” or “subversive” mes- 
sages. I was the executive director of cpJ at the time, and 
we had to decide whether to take up their cases. None was 
a journalist in any traditional sense; reporting wasn’t their 
daily job and they didn’t write for established news organi 
zations. But they were, we reasoned, acting journalistically. 
They disseminated news, information, and opinion. We took 
up the cases. 

In the years since, cPJ has defended writers in Cuba, Iran, 
Malaysia, and elsewhere—some traditional journalists, some 
not—who used the Internet to get around official censorship. 
In CPJ’s view, these were entrepreneurial spirits using technol- 
ogy to battle enemies of press freedom. The many American 
journalists who supported cpJ’s global work readily agreed. 


Yet what U.S. journalists recognized 
as a press-freedom breakthrough in 
China and Cuba looked different here at 
home. Here, the Internet wasn’t a thrill- 
ing way to dodge government censors. It 
was a platform for new competitors who 
seemed to take particular glee in lam- 
basting the gatekeepers of mainstream 
media. In the view of some online writ- 
ers, American journalism was calcified, 
too self-important to correct its errors 
or own up to its biases, too pompous to 
talk with its audience, rather than at it. 
The newcomers soon surrounded the 
tent of traditional journalism, demand- 
ing fundamental, maybe revolutionary, 
change. Many inside the tent huffed 
that the online competitors were not 
“real” journalists. They were acerbic ego- 
trippers, publishers of opinion and un- 
confirmed gossip with no professional 
standards. They stole the hard work of 
mainstream reporters and rarely picked 
up a telephone to do their own research. 
Some said bloggers threatened the estab- 
lished order of American journalism, and 
maybe even American democracy. 

And so it went for a few years, bloggers 
versus journalists; a fight over much more 
than semantics, a fight to see whether the 
big tent of American journalism would 
become a bigger tent to accommodate the 
newcomers and their new ideas. Who be- 
longs in that tent, and who gets to decide 
who’s in it? Put another way: Who is a 
journalist? It’s a tantalizing question, but 
it’s hardly worth asking anymore. We’re 
All Journalists Now declared Washington 
lawyer Scott Gant’s 2007 book, subtitled 
The Transformation of the Press and Re- 
shaping of the Law in the Internet Age. 
A less sexy but perhaps more accurate title might have been, 
We Can All Be Journalists, If and When We Choose to Be. But 
Gant’s basic point is sound: freedom of the press now belongs 
not just to those who own printing presses, but also to those 
who use cell phones, video cameras, blogging software, and 
other technology to deliver news and views to the world—just 
like those early Internet writers in China. 

The expansion of the tent brings questions and challenges, 
of course—for institutions (who gets press passes?), for the 
law (how do you draft a shield bill if anyone can be a journal- 
ist?), and for journalists themselves (what are the standards of 
my profession?). Here’s a field report—snapshots, really—on 
how we're all adapting to a fluid situation. 


Access 
Soon after former radio and wire-service journalist Jim 


Van Dongen became a spokesman for the New Hampshire 
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Department of Safety in 2003, he found himself confronted 
with press-pass applications from unpaid Internet bloggers 
and community-radio talk-show hosts. His first reaction: 
they’re not “legitimate” journalists. His second reaction: we 
need a definition of who is. 

It was Van Dongen’s third reaction that was surprising. 
After trying out different criteria—journalists write for pay; 
they do original reporting, not just opinion writing—Van Don- 
gen concluded that none of the criteria worked. In today’s 
digital world, he says, “essentially, anybody who says he’s a 
journalist is one.” So this past January, Van Dongen’s office 
announced that it would no longer issue press passes. “Either 
we must issue such ID to virtually anyone who asks for it or 
be placed in the position of deciding who is or is not a legiti- 
mate journalist. That is not an appropriate role for a state 
agency,” the department said in a January 15 news advisory. 
Though stunning in its symbolism, the New Hampshire deci- 
sion didn’t have much practical effect; Safety Department 
press passes were rarely needed, except for access to the 
state legislature floor. 

Nor have other institutions rushed to copy Van Dongen’s 
response to the credentialing dilemma. In institutional 
worlds such as government, politics, and business, many in 
charge of press operations still cast a wary eye at requests 
from outside mainstream media. It’s not that they’re 
inundated with applicants; many institutions say blog- 
ger requests are still something of a novelty. But they’re 
not at all sure what to do with someone who doesn’t look 
like a traditional journalist. Last January, for example, the 
retail chain Target e-mailed blogger Amy Jussel to say it 
wouldn’t answer her questions about its ad campaigns 
because “Target does not participate with non-traditional 
media outlets.” Meanwhile, the New York Civil Liberties 
Union went to court in February to force the release of all 
recent New York Police Department decisions on press- 
pass requests; the action is aimed at determining whether, 
as some independent online writers claim, the NYPD denies 
cards to applicants who don’t work in the journalistic 
mainstream. 

But institutional barriers are definitely crumbling. Blog- 
gers were admitted to the 2004 and 2008 political party 
conventions. They had reserved seating in a spillover room 
at the January 2007 trial of former White House aide Scooter 
Libby. Doors have cracked open at the United Nations, the 
White House, and the congressional press galleries, which 
have all accredited online-only journalists. So have legisla- 
tures in California, Tennessee, and Georgia, according to 
Michelle Blackston, a spokeswoman for the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures. Blackston’s group counsels 
an inclusive press policy—urging lawmakers to leak good 
stories to bloggers, and to start their own blogs. “We feel 
strongly it’s a new way for lawmakers to connect with their 
constituents,” she says. 

That is precisely why barriers will continue to erode, at 
least for bloggers who have credibility and an audience. If 
their message reaches people newsmakers want to reach, 
their requests for press credentials and other access will be 
taken as seriously as those from mainstream media. 
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Beyond the Shield 

Few issues have united mainstream media like their effort 

to pass a federal shield law, which would give journalists 

some immunity from having to reveal confidential sources to 

federal courts. But the number one legal issue for traditional 

media—which is not expected to win final congressional 

approval this year—hasn’t stirred a lot of passion in the blogo- 
sphere, where writers attract readers with their opinionated 

take on events much more than with original reporting. In 

fact, blog writers face a very different set of legal risks from 

those addressed in the shield law. Bloggers, says Robert Cox, 
an online writer and president of the Media Bloggers Asso- 
ciation, “are going to be intentionally provocative. They rely 
on hyperbole, sometimes.” Cox says that several hundred 

lawsuits have been filed against bloggers, most charging defa- 
mation, copyright violation, or invasion of privacy. 

Mainstream journalists can avoid such charges by turning 
to editors or in-house lawyers for advice; company insur- 
ance also provides protection if they’re sued. In the blogo- 
sphere, editors are few and far between, insurance is costly, 
and legal help is usually limited to consulting a nonprofit 
resource—like Cox’s group, or the Citizen Media Law Project 
at Harvard University. “There are some simple things blog- 
gers can do” without compromising their passionate voices, 
says Cox, “but they don’t know to do them.” Something as 
basic, for example, as using the disclaimer “alleged” when 
writing about a person accused but not convicted of a crime. 

“The more professional you are, the better your standards, 
the more defensible your position,” says Cox. 

But that advice, like the online law course Cox’s group 
plans to offer to help bloggers get insurance, isn’t always well 
received in the fiercely independent blogosphere. “There’s 
an extreme sensitivity to anyone trying to tell some other 
blogger what to do,” Cox acknowledges. 


i, Journalist 
“Bloggers vs. journalists is over,’ declared a January 2005 post 
by Jay Rosen, a journalism professor at New York University 
who writes prolifically about the new world of journalism at 
his site PressThink. “The question now isn’t whether blogs 
can be journalism. They can be, sometimes. It isn’t whether 
bloggers ‘are’ journalists. They apparently are, sometimes. 
We have to ask different questions now because events have 
moved the story forward.” 

When Rosen wrote that almost four years ago, events 
hadn’t moved nearly far enough to convince many main- 
stream journalists that the debate was over. But in 2008, 
with old media in a financial crisis that seems to deepen by 
the week, resistance is evaporating. Traditional reporters 
and online writers are increasingly converging under one 
shared journalistic tent, where each side is free to borrow 
from the other. Thus, mainstream reporters still write news 
and analysis that strive for impartiality, but increasingly they 
also blog (at midsummer, nytimes.com had sixty-one news 
and opinion blogs; there were eighty-one at washingtonpost. 
com). Bloggers still aggregate and riff off the news reported 
in mainstream media, but a few are beginning to draw read- 
ers with original reporting. 





These days it’s more the act of journalism that gets you 
entry into the tent, not whether you’re doing it every day, 
or doing it for pay. There are still distinctions, though. “Old” 
journalists are called professional, traditional, mainstream, or 
institutional; “new” ones are amateur, nontraditional, nonpro- 
fessional, or citizen journalists. PressThink’s Rosen promotes 

“pro-am” experiments, in which unpaid citizen writers like 
Mayhill Fowler (who broke the Obama “bittergate” story for 
Huffington Post) work with professional editors like Marc 
Cooper (a journalism professor and former contributing edi- 
tor at The Nation) to cover the news in different ways. 

Does this mean we’re one big happy family in the big new 
tent? Far from it. In an interview, Rosen said many bloggers 
still fume that they have second-class status; even when they 
break news, “there’s still a sense that a story hasn’t really 
arrived until it’s picked up by the mainstream media.” And 
while some traditionalists may be enjoying the breezier writ- 
ing style that blogging allows, they wonder what it’s doing 
to journalism’s hallowed standards. 


Setting the Bar 

Last December, former NBC correspondent David Hazinski 
unloaded his traditional-journalist concerns on The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution’s op-ed page. Hazinski, a journalism 
professor at the University of Georgia, railed against televi- 
sion’s increasing reliance on a new form of citizen journal- 
ism—video shot by nonprofessionals, like CNN’s iReports. 

Calling a citizen iReporter a journalist, said Hazinski, “is 
like saying someone who carries a scalpel is a ‘citizen surgeon’ 
or someone who can read a law book is a ‘citizen lawyer.” 
What distinguishes a journalist from the average citizen who 
records news on his or her cell phone, said Hazinski, are edu- 
cation, skill, and standards. “Information without journalistic 
standards is called gossip,” he concluded. 

The blogosphere dumped a blizzard of “absolute hatred” 
on Hazinski. “I had death threats,” he says. Most were reject- 
ing his suggestion that a lack of standards for citizen journal- 
ism “opens up information flow to the strong probability of 
fraud and abuse. The news industry should find some way 
to monitor and regulate this new trend.” The more irate 
responders reminded Hazinski that mainstream media’s 
record on fraudulent reporting was far from unblemished, 
and that his vague call to “monitor and regulate” wasn’t likely 
to be embraced even by mainstream journalists, in a country 
where the media tend to equate “regulation” of their industry 
with censorship. 

Underneath Hazinski’s provocative phrasing is an impor- 
tant point, though: let’s not cast aside good journalism’s goals 
and values simply because there are new ways to report and 
present the news. At the same time, let’s do see if some of the 
rules need rethinking and adjustment to fit the new realities. 
That Mayhill Fowler article on Obama’s “bitter” remarks 
sparked one fierce, and useful, ethical debate. Fowler recorded 
Obama at a fundraiser that she was able to attend only because 
she had contributed to his campaign, a move that violates the 
ethics codes of major U.S. news organizations. Yet even as 
Fowler’s newsgathering strategies were being debated, her 
scoop—followed and amplified by the mainstream press— 


became an important new narrative in the election. No one 
denied that what she reported was important. “But if the old 
rules are fading away,” wrote Michael Tomasky, who edits 
Guardian America, “there have to be a few new ones to take 
their place. There can’t just be anarchy.” 

Draft ethics codes have circulated in the blogosphere, and 
the ideas in drafts posted at CyberJournalist.net and on the 
sites of bloggers such as Rebecca Blood and Tim O’Reilly 
would be familiar to those who’ve worked in major media 
newsrooms. It would be wrong, though, to assume that the 
blogosphere is likely to organize itself into mainstream-style 
professional groups with industry-wide standards (for that 
matter, mainstream media don’t follow one set of standards). 

“The blogosphere has no organization. None. It’s chaotic. 
That’s what makes it vibrant,” said Rosen. 

When I asked Eric Umansky, a senior writer at the inves- 
tigative journalism project ProPublica (and a csr contribut- 
ing editor) and a veteran of both old and new media, how 
standards of online journalism will be enforced, his answer 
was one that’s repeated often in cyberspace: “It’s going to 
be regulated essentially by the marketplace.” That means a 
blog, just like a newspaper, has to build credibility; people 
will stop reading if it’s “unreliable and unlikely to tell me any- 
thing new,” he said. The marketplace solution is not particu- 
larly reassuring to many traditional journalism gatekeepers. 
They don’t want mandatory standards, but as they open up 
their own thinking about the online world, they do want the 
blogosphere to recognize that journalism won’t survive on 
any platform without a common belief in some principles— 
among them, a commitment to accuracy and to avoiding (or 
clearly revealing) conflicts of interest. In one of his most 
recent ruminations on the transitional world of journalism, 
Rosen described the gatekeepers as a “tribe” now migrating 
from the failing business model of old journalism to a new 
digital platform. The migration, he said, offers the opportu- 
nity to build a hybrid model with online journalists. 

Rosen’s hybrid notion shifts the focus from defining “who 
is a journalist” to “what is journalism.” That’s a necessary 
shift, and once it’s made, it may be possible to build a new 
journalism, combining, for example, the best of traditional 
shoe-leather reporting with exciting new citizen-journalist 
teams. But a hybrid would require true collaboration between 
old and new practitioners who are serious about sustaining 
journalism and its public-service mission. Old media will 
have to let go of some attitudes and assumptions that are 
no longer relevant, and new media will need to recognize 
standards that can infuse credibility and trust into this new 
journalism. Working together will require everyone in the 
bigger tent to drop their animosities and check their egos. 
It’s not about us, after all. It’s about keeping watch on those 
in power, about ensuring an informed citizenry, about main- 
taining a democratic culture that is strengthened by vibrant 
reporting on vital institutions. cur 


ANN COOPER teaches at Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism. 
She has worked as a reporter for newspapers, magazines, and National 
Public Radio, and was the executive director of the Committee to 
Protect Journalists. 
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THE AUDIT 


Boiler Room 


The business press is missing the crooked heart of the credit crisis 


BY DEAN STARKMAN 


“Mr. Howard made it clear to the mortgage broker that he could not read or 
write, but his loan application erroneously claimed he had had 16 years of 
education.” 

— Center for Responsible Lending report, “IndyMac: What 
Went Wrong?” June 30, 2008 


“That was your homework—to watch Boiler Room.” 
—Lisa Taylor, Ameriquest loan agent, quoted in the Los 
Angeles Times, February 4, 2005 


“Tt was unbelievable. We almost couldn’t produce enough to keep the appetite 
of the investors happy. More people wanted bonds than we could actually 
produce.” 

—Mike Francis, executive director, residential mortgage 
trading desk, Morgan Stanley, quoted in “The Giant 
Pool of Money,” This American Life, May 9, 2008 


he nation’s business press at this point must be feeling a bit like the London 

fire department during the Blitz, scrambling from one financial emergency 

to the next—a Wall Street pillar collapses here, a bank seized there—each 
calamity more complex and dangerous than the one before, day after day, week 
after week. 

No sooner had the ink dried on inside-the-boardroom accounts of Bear Stearns’s 
collapse—in The Wall Street Journal, Fortune, even, for some reason, in comic-book 
form in Condé Nast Portfolio—when a new series of bank write-offs threatened 
the global financial system—Whoops, there goes Iceland! (See: SUBPRIME WAVE 
SWEEPS OVER ICELAND, The Associated Press, April 7, 2008); venerable Lehman 
Brothers became a running emergency, and it was followed swiftly by crisis at 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, the twin pillars of the U.S. mortgage market. In 
this environment, the second-largest bank failure in U.S. history—the discovery 
of IndyMac’s corpse in July—barely caused a ripple in the zeitgeist. In the face of 
global meltdown, what’s a few hysterical depositors running around Pasadena? 

At this point, I think, business-press readers should be fairly well acquainted 
with the financial product known as the mortgage-backed security—its deriva- 
tives, insurance products on those derivatives, various methods of rating these 
instruments, the pros and cons of mark-to-market accounting, FAS 157, the role of 
short sellers in a post-industrial economy, etc. Put it this way: if you don’t know 
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by now that you don’t have to actually 
own a collateralized debt obligation to 
hedge against it with a credit-default 
swap, well, it’s not the business press’s 
fault. 

Talk about more than you want to 
know. 

As abusiness-press critic, then, I have 
been reading with no small degree of 
sympathy as news organizations, which 
themselves are on thin financial ice, try 
to cope with a story that promises to sur- 
pass in scope, gravity, complexity, and 
social and economic consequences any- 
thing this generation of business report- 
ers and editors has ever experienced. 

But, as they say on the loan-work- 
out desk over at Countrywide Financial, 
sympathy only goes so far, you know? 

It seems to me that well into Year II 
of the Panic, the business press is in the 
process of making the same mistake it 
made in the run-up to the debacle: fo- 
cusing on esoteric Wall Street concerns 
and ignoring the simplest, most basic, 
but most important one—the breath- 
taking corruption that overran the U.S. 
lending industry, including and espe- 
cially the brand names, and the extent to 
which Wall Street drove that corruption. 
Let’s just call it a case of over-sophistica- 
tion. Its persistence, however, will only 
impede journalists’ ability to cover this 
thing going forward. 

In May, The Wall Street Journal 
published an account by reporter Kate 
Kelly of the final days of Bear Stearns. 
The three-day series, complete with 
pen-and-ink illustrations, was widely 
praised and was followed by others, no- 
tably Brian Burrough’s account in Vanity 
Fair that, controversially, raised ques- 
tions of whether short-sellers, aided by 
overheated speculation on the financial 
network CNBC, may have had a hand in 
the firm’s collapse. 

My aim isn’t to choose between the 
two—they’re both fine—but to note that 
both treated the global credit panic as 
a given, as though it were the result of 
some kind of natural disaster or a partic- 
ularly nasty turn in the business cycle. 

I believe my former colleagues, in 
rushing into such high-concept fare, 
have underplayed a good story. Sure, we 
have an idea that bad practices occurred, 
along with bad judgment, but do we re- 
ally know the sweep of it all? Since it’s 
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just us business reporters here—just us 
chickens—let me illustrate what I mean 
with a quiz. Match the allegation with 
the institution. Answers are on page 53. 


Allegation 


1. Handed out copies of the movie 
Boiler Room as a training tape 


2. Partnered to sell its “PayOption Arms” 
with a brokerage owned by a five-time 
felon, whose convictions included gun- 
related charges 


. Forbade loan officers to check 
borrower income on certain loans 


. Ran an “art department” in its Tampa 
office, where documents were altered 


. Settled allegations of institutionalized 
marketing deception that covered two 
million customers 


. Developed “FastQual,” a program 
designed to approve borrowers in 
twelve seconds 


. Incentivized brokers and loan officers 
through “yield spread premiums” and 
other compensation schemes to put 
borrowers into more expensive loans 


. Tapped two kegs of beer at weekly 
staff meetings 


Institution 


A. Citigroup 

B. Countrywide 
Cc. Ameriquest 

D. IndyMac 

E. Merit Financial 
F. New Century 


G. All of the above 


This is not a take-home exam. If you 
don’t get more than two of seven, I think 
we have work to do. 

This is not to say that there hasn’t 
been great pre- and post-crash report- 
ing. Where do you think most of those 
anecdotes come from? Gretchen Mor- 
genson of The New York Times, for one, 
has taken Countrywide apart, brick by 


brick. But it is to say that after more than 
a year of the mortgage panic, the busi- 
ness press and us readers would all do 
well to reflect on not only what we don’t 
know, but all that we do. 

In many ways, it’s understandable 
that the business press has gotten lost in 
the weeds. Financial emergencies have 
appeared nonstop since the summer 
of 2007, and financial desks and news- 
rooms have been shrinking at the worst 
possible time. Meanwhile, evidence of 
widespread wrongdoing among lenders 
has emerged only in dribs and drabs—a 
government lawsuit here, some excel- 
lent journalism there. 

And one suspects cultural problems. 
There does seem to be a tendency in big 
financial newsrooms to zoom in on eso- 
teric stories on the margins—backdated 
stock options comes to mind—and ig- 
nore the big, dumb, honking ones at the 
heart of the financial system. In the cur- 
rent case, an entire industry’s business 
model—“selling” consumer debt—is 
problematic on its face. And was sub- 
prime lending ever not the domain of 
sleazeballs? 

Whatever the problem, needlessly 
tentative coverage has led to a serious 
false-balance problem. It has also under- 
mined an otherwise heroic post-blowup 
performance by the press—from those 
table-pounding stories about the col- 
lapse of Bear Stearns to intricate debates 
about the viability of monoline insur- 
ers and the credit-default-swaps market, 
the health of Lehman Brothers, Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac, and the creation 
of the mortgage-bailout bill. 

Worse, from a tedium standpoint, the 
failure to assemble an easily gettable 
record has perpetuated a particularly 
sterile argument over who’s to blame. 
David Brooks, George Will, and other 
cultural conservatives—let’s call them 
behavioralists—have felt free to blame 
the unraveling of the financial system 
on some sort of spontaneous mass dete- 
rioration of public morals. Structuralists 
like myself, meanwhile, argue that peo- 
ple didn’t change, the marketplace did. 
Most journalists, I would argue, retreat 
to the mushy middle: the there-is-plenty- 
of-blame-to-go-around school, a theory 
of more generalized cultural decay that 
includes undisciplined lenders as well 
as irresponsible borrowers. 
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The trouble with this debate is that 
all the evidence is on my side. All they 
have is lazy musings about Woodstock 
and tattoos. This argument should be 
over by now, and I honestly believe if 
these cultural commentators (and ev- 
eryone else) had better information, it 
would be. 

And by the way, the Bush administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve agree with 
me—not with Brooks or Richard Cohen 
and his stupid tattoo theory of debt (Co- 
hen linked the two in a Washington Post 
column mailed in on July 22). New rule 
changes approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in July are targeted entirely 
at abusive lending practices—better dis- 
closure in ads, good-faith estimates of 
fees, curtailing prepayment penalties, 
etc.—and the changes take no steps to 
crack down on borrower misconduct 
(which, by the way, did occur, but as the 
Fed rules recognize, is not what crashed 
the system). 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
also suspects I’m right, having opened 
criminal probes of lending practices at 
twenty-one companies, including Coun- 
trywide, IndyMac, and other market 
leaders. 

In any case, it’s worth briefly run- 
ning through what we know to provide 
a foundation and framework for future 
reporting. It is hard to understand the 
global credit crisis—particularly the 
wreckage in the secondary-mortgage 
market—without pausing to consider 
the record of extravagant crookedness 
that underlies it. 


AS OF THE END OF JUNE, FLORIDA 
joined Illinois and California in suing 
Countrywide, including chief executive 
Angelo Mozilo. The Illinois and Califor- 
nia complaints, particularly, provide use- 
ful windows into the gears of the sub- 
prime sales machine. The suits allege 
that the company, as a matter of corpo- 
rate policy and on a mass scale, engaged 
in deceptive marketing that “misrepre- 
sented” the basic terms of loans—includ- 
ing what interest rates were, whether 
they were fixed or floating, and what 


fees would attach—and through chang- 


ing the terms at the time of closing. 
And while they are only allegations, 

few would argue with California when it 

asserts that the more onerous the terms 


of a loan for the borrower—e.g. higher 
rates, prepayment penalties, etc.—the 
more global bond investors would pay 
for it; and is it really in doubt that ev- 
eryone in the loan-supply chain, includ- 
ing the sales force, got higher pay the 
more onerous the terms? Or, as Califor- 
nia puts it: “The value on the second- 
ary market of the loans generated by a 
Countrywide branch was an important 
factor in determining the branch’s prof- 
itability and, in turn, branch manager 
compensation.” 

Such incentives would logically set 
the table for the creation of vast call 
centers—“loan factories,” where retail 
sales staff were trained in “high-pres- 
sure” sales tactics, complete with scripts, 
cold calls, databases, etc., to “steer bor- 
rowers into riskier loans,” as California 
alleges. The eighty-one-page Illinois 
complaint, filed June 25, similarly de- 
scribes a culture in which traditional 
banking values were turned on their 
heads and were aimed overwhelmingly 
toward “selling” loans, which is the op- 
posite of traditional underwriting. 

From 2004, Countrywide led the 
market in rolling out new “products” 
that were basically bureaucratic ways 
of approving a loan to anybody. The 
complaint said Countrywide threatened 
to fire underwriters for (my emphasis) 


“attempting to verify a borrower’s abil- 


ity to pay.” 
As the bank said in ads aimed at 
brokers: 


More ways to say yes! Qualify more of 
your borrowers with Expanded Cri- 
teria programs from Countrywide’, 
American’s Wholesale Lender*. Coun- 
trywide offers some of the most flex- 
ible documentation guidelines in the 
industry. 


Remember, this was not some fringe 
player. It was the firm that around 2004 
was the nation’s largest home-mortgage 
originator. The market leader. 

The complaint has plenty of exam- 
ples of people blown out of homes they 
already owned by Countrywide products. 
A sixty-four-year-old widow with pay- 
ments of $300 a month on a thirty-year, 
fixed-rate loan is put in a “3/27 inter- 
est-only loan with a fixed rate for only 
the first three years of the loan.” Never 
mind what it is; she couldn’t afford the 


$800 payments before the rate adjusted, 
Illinois says. 

Perhaps she was irresponsible, as Da- 
vid Brooks would have it, or mad as a 
hatter. But Countrywide itself admitted 
to regulators in 2007, the complaint says, 
that 60 percent of borrowers in subprime 
hybrid ARMs “would not have qualified at 
the fully indexed rate”—that is, when the 
rate went up, as it inevitably did. 

The mortgage mania appears to have 
entered its Baroque phase sometime 
around 2004. That year, Countrywide 
approved a brokerage known as One 
Source Mortgage, Inc., owned by five- 
time felon Charles Mangold, which pro- 
ceeded to embark on “rampant” fraud, 
Illinois says, including the wholesale 
doctoring of loan files. 

But systemic corruption—and that 
is the right word—has been unveiled 
at lenders across the board. Two of the 
most revealing stories on the culture that 
overtook the lending industry were pub- 
lished early—February 4 and March 28, 
2005—by the Los Angeles Times. Report- 
ers Mike Hudson and E. Scott Reckard 
found court records and former employ- 
ees who described the boiler-room cul- 
ture that pervaded Ameriquest—hard- 
sell, scripted sales pitches, complete 
with the “art department” in Tampa. 
Ex-employees confirmed, as did Lisa 
Taylor, the loan agent quoted at the top 
of this story, that copies of Boiler Room, 
the movie about ethically challenged 
stockbrokers, was indeed passed around 
as an Ameriquest training tape. 


[Ex-employees] described 10- and 
12-hour days punctuated by ‘power 
hours’—nonstop cold-calling sessions 
to lists of prospects burdened with 
credit card bills; the goal was to per- 
suade these people to roll their debts 
into new mortgages on their homes. 


Power hours. And if the power-hour 
culture pervaded the market leaders, 
what of smaller lenders and mortgage 
brokers? Here is Glen Pizzolorusso, a 
young sales manager at WMC Mortgage, 
an upstate New York brokerage, who 
earned—get this—$75,000 to $100,000 
a month: 


What is that movie? Boiler Room? 
That’s what it’s like. I mean, it’s the 
[coolest] thing ever. Cubicle, cubicle, 
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cubicle for 150,000 square feet. The 
ceilings were probably 25 or 30 feet 
high. The elevator had a big graffiti 
painting. Big open space. And it was 
awesome. We lived mortgage. That’s 
all we did. This deal, that deal. How 
we gonna get it funded? What’s the 
problem with this one? That’s all ev- 
eryone’s talking about.... 

We looked at loans. These people 
didn’t have a pot to piss in. They can 
barely make car payments and we’re 
giving them a 300, 400 thousand dol- 
lar house. 


To business reporters of a certain 
age, boiler rooms are associated with 
the notorious stock swindlers of the 
late nineties—A. R. Baron, Stratton Oak- 
mont—criminal enterprises all. But all 
the elements of the bucket shops of the 
past—the cold calling, the hard sell, the 
bamboozling of over-their-head civil- 
ians, not to mention the outright lying, 
forgery, and fraud in its purest form— 
were carried out on a massive scale and 
as a matter of corporate policy by name- 
brand lenders: IndyMac, Countrywide, 
Citi, Ameriquest. 

“It got to the point where I literally got 
sick to my stomach,” a former New Cen- 
tury underwriter was quoted in Chain of 
Blame (Wiley, 2008), an early and strong 
effort at mortgage-crisis history by Paul 
Muolo and Matthew Padilla. 

Of course, many individual borrow- 
ers knowingly inflated their incomes and 
otherwise participated in what would 
be their own undoing. And it is beyond 
question that a class of speculators took 
advantage of the loose lending environ- 
ment and committed outright loan fraud 
to make leveraged bets on the housing 
market. Some say the borrower-shysters 
bear as much as 10 percent of the re- 
sponsibility. 

Let’s concede all that, because it’s 
true. My point is merely that a year into 
the credit crisis, the evidence is becom- 
ing overwhelming of a profound struc- 
tural shift in the U.S. lending industry— 
one that institutionalized widespread 
deceptive practices and outright fraud 
perpetrated on borrowers. I think con- 
servative critics of the so-called debt 
culture should at least factor this re- 
cord into their thinking. As the busi- 
ness press is confronted with incredibly 
complex crises roiling the secondary 
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market, it is important that this basic 
fact not get lost. 

Though I have been critical of my for- 
mer colleagues in the business press, it 
is important to recognize that there has 
been some stellar reporting that shows 
how the boiler-room frenzy noted above 
was underwritten and driven from Wall 
Street. Again, reporter Mike Hudson, 
this time at The Wall Street Journal, 
deserves credit for prescience, not to 
mention guts, for pushing through in 
June 2007 a revealing story (headlined 
THE DEBT BOMB—LENDING A HAND: 
HOW WALL STREET STOKED THE MORT- 
GAGE MELTDOWN—LEHMAN AND OTH- 
ERS TRANSFORMED THE MARKET FOR 
RISKIEST BORROWERS) on how Lehman 
Brothers, in the mid-1990s, funded the 
retrograde First Alliance Mortgage, 
despite due diligence from a Lehman 
vice president who wrote that the mort- 
gage lender was a financial “sweat shop” 
specializing in “high pressure sales for 
people who are in a weak state,” a place 
were employees leave “their ethics at 
the door,” etc. Lehman went on to lend 
the lender $500 million and sell $700 
million of its mortgages. 

This important story, directly link- 
ing the fates of a major Wall Street firm 
with one of the largest—and rankest— 
actors on the subprime scene, was 
never adequately followed. Hence, we 
were treated to minutia about Bear 
Stearns’s Alan Schwartz (who, be- 
cause he “hadn’t had time for dinner, 
ate slices of cold pizza out of the box”), 
but very little about how his predeces- 
sor, Jimmy Cayne, and Wall Street col- 
leagues, worked hand-in-glove with 
subprime lenders to create the crisis 
that created the need for tables to be 
pounded. 

Indeed, it is surprising today to re- 
member that most of the big Wall Street 
firms, to skip the middleman and so des- 
perate for new loans to turn over, bought 
and expanded their own retail subprime 
lending operations as the boom heated: 
Lehman had BNc Mortgage LLC; Mer- 
rill Lynch had First Franklin; Deutsche 
Bank bought Chapel Funding; and so on. 
Bear Stearns bought Encore Credit Corp. 
as late as February 2007, unwinding it a 
few months later. 


Wall Street was not just a cog in 
the lending machine. It was its master 


mechanic and chief driver. Pushed to 
provide higher yield to a booming debt 
market, it funded the most egregious of 
the boiler-room operations and ignored 
the plainly deteriorating quality of the 
loans—the sivAs (stated income, veri- 
fied assets); the sIsAs (stated income, 
stated assets); the NINAs (no income, 
no assets)—it was selling on global mar- 
kets. The mortgage story is a Wall Street 
story. The failure of the business press 
to understand and pursue this angle 
is so far the biggest failing in the post- 
crash reporting. 


YET THE WALL STREET/SUBPRIME 
story is gettable. I know this because 
I’ve seen it done. Chicago Public Radio’s 
This American Life did a story in col- 
laboration with National Public Radio 
News called “The Giant Pool of Money,” 
which aired in May. A transcript of this 
brilliant piece, the most comprehensive 
and insightful look at the system that 
produced the credit crisis, is available 
online at thisamericanlife.org. 

In a conversational, public radio- 
style that some might find annoying, 
but which I liked, the piece begins at an 
awards dinner, with an interview with 
a nervous investment banker whose 
collateralized-debt obligation, called 
“Monterrey,” is up for a CDO-of-the-year 
award given by a trade association. 

Like a game of Chutes and Ladders, 
the narrative then darts down to a ma- 
rine facing foreclosure because his mort- 
gage reset raised his payments by more 
than $2,000 a month, then zooms back 
up to the head of capital-market re- 
search at the International Monetary 
Fund, who explains how the world’s 
global pool of savings, which had dou- 
bled to $70 trillion in just a few years, 
was under extreme pressure for higher 
yield as an alternative to Alan Greens- 
pan’s super-low interest rates. Back 
down the listener goes to meet Mike 
Francis, the Morgan Stanley head bond 
trader quoted at the outset of this story, 
who explains the pressure he was un- 
der from this “giant pool of money” for 
product. Then we are plunged down 
further—down, down— into the entrails 
of the system of lenders and brokers in 
strip malls and office parks around the. 
country, who, with increasing frenzy, 
burn up telephone lines hawking loans 





to millions of customers who have no 
idea what they are in the middle of. 

The piece quotes Mike Garner, who 
was recruited as an executive at Silver 
State Mortgage, Nevada’s largest mort- 
gage lender, from his previous job—as 
a bartender. Garner’s new job was to 
send guys to cruise strip malls to buy 
up product from brokers like Glen Piz- 
zolorusso, the Boiler Room guy, and sell 
it to guys like Morgan Stanley’s Fran- 
cis. Garner says he noticed that every 
month guidelines got looser, to the point 
where loan officers refused to look at 
borrowers’ pay stubs or W-2 forms in 
order to properly “underwrite” a stated- 
income loan. 


MIKE GARNER: Then the next one 
came along, and it was no income, 
verified assets. So you don’t have to 
tell the people what you do for a liv- 
ing. You don’t have to tell the people 
what you do for work. All you have to 
do is state you have a certain amount 
of money in your bank account. And 
then, the next one, is just no income, 
no asset. You don’t have to state any- 
thing. Just have to have a credit score 
and a pulse. 


[REPORTER] ALEX BLUMBERG: Actually, 
that pulse thing. Also optional. Like the 
case in Ohio where twenty-three dead 
people were approved for mortgages. 


Not to belabor the point, but Gar- 
ner then, crucially, describes how he 
would sell the loans to Merrill Lynch, 
Bear Stearns, and the rest, who, at first, 
refused lower-quality loans; then one 
would relent. 


MIKE GARNER: Yeah, and once I got 
a hit, I’d call back and say, “Hey, Bear 
Stearns is buying this loan. I’d like to 
give you the opportunity to buy it, too.” 
Once one person buys them, all the 
rest of them follow suit. 


Meanwhile, back at Morgan Stanley, 
Mike Francis is buying the loans and 
feeling bad about it. 


Something about that feels very wrong. 
It felt wrong way back when, and I 
wish we had never done it. Unfortu- 
nately, what happened...we did it be- 
cause everybody else was doing it. 


I realize that borrowers who signed 
the notes can never be fully let off the 


hook; no one knows what went on in 
the room at each closing—although 
the reporting of the last several years 
certainly yielded plenty of examples 
of loans made to stroke victims, the re- 
tarded, the elderly, the illiterate, and 
people who don’t speak English. A fine 
piece in April of this year by The Indy- 
pendent, a New York alternative paper, 
for instance, describes how an eighty-six- 
year-old Brooklyn man diagnosed with 
dementia decided it was a good idea to 
refinance his 5.95 percent, thirty-year, 
fixed-rate loan with an option ARM, an 
instrument that BusinessWeek described 
as “the riskiest and most complicated 
home loan product ever created.” 

But more broadly, it pays to remember 
that the borrower is the amateur in this 
equation, someone who might execute 
a mortgage twice in a lifetime. A lender 
will do it a hundred times before lunch. 

So, that’s what we know: the lending 
industry used marketing deception—in- 
cluding boiler-room tactics—on a mass 
scale against a class of financially vul- 
nerable borrowers (which subprime 
borrowers are, by definition) and other 
middle-class financial amateurs already 
laboring with stagnating incomes and 
rising costs for health care, education, 
and, of course, housing. 

Yet to be explored fully is the extent 
of Wall Street’s role, the size of the trans- 
fer of wealth between classes—from mil- 
lions of civilians to thousands of profes- 
sionals—that resulted, and the social and 
economic consequences of it all. 

After that, we can we figure out what 
we do about it. cur 
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BOOK REVIEW 


What Happens in War 


Dexter Filkins’s decade in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iraq 


BY ANTHONY SWOFFORD 


DEXTER FILKINS HAS BEEN COVERING 
the biggest story of the last ten years 


The Forever War 
by Dexter Filkins 
Knopf 


for the last ten years. A good argument 34 pages, $25 


can be made that this New York Times 

reporter has seen more war than any 

other journalist working today, not to 

mention any soldier or marine. From 

Kabul to Kandahar, Baghdad to Ramadi, Falluja to Haditha, Filkins has been bul- 
lets and blood and copy-inches deep in these wars that have fatigued, befuddled, 
and killed sheiks and politicians, snipers and supply officers, civilians and insur- 
gents. His need to be there for the story and his seemingly indefatigable ability 
to sip tea and dodge bullets whizzing by his ear are a pointed corrective to the 
blather of the blogosphere and the nauseating (and lethal) know-nothingness 
inside the Beltway and, more often than not, the Green Zone. 

Sublime and tenacious, The Forever War takes us from Kabul in 1998 through 
the summer of 2006 in Iraq. In the course of this journey, Filkins reminds us that 
there is still some way of comprehending man’s worst undertaking, a messy war: 
getting dirty (and sometimes bloody and beaten) while asking tough questions 
of everyone involved. 

In Iraq, for example, things sometimes fall apart before the reporter is able to 
ask questions. One morning Filkins is drinking his coffee when an explosion goes 
off near enough to the Times compound that “the walls of the house swayed and 
the windows rattled.” A car bomber in an ambulance targeting the Baghdad head- 
quarters of the International Committee of the Red Cross had been cut off in the 
road by another driver—a Good Samaritan, as Filkins calls him, who paid with his 
own life, “his hands on the wheel, his head arched in a final fiery grimace.” 

As Filkins surveys the carnage, he hears two thuds in the distance and the news 
that there have been two more bombs. With four colleagues he hurries over to Shaab, 
a poor Shiite neighborhood, the scene of a police-station bombing. Almost at once, 
the situation turns ugly. Filkins gets into a shouting match with an Iraqi civilian, 
which leads to more ominous developments: “Someone stripped the phone from 
my hand, then my notebook, and then others grabbed my arms. I began to float, 
as if in a riptide, dragged to the sea....” An old man repeats the word aktuluhum: 
kill them. Waleed al-Hadithi, the driver, saves Filkins from whatever nasty end 
the crowd had planned for him, but still the men and their car are pelted with 
bricks. Why did the crowd turn on three western journalists and an Iraqi driver 
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and interpreter? Filkins leaves that to 
the reader’s imagination. 

Early in Dispatches, his masterpiece of 
Vietnam reportage, Michael Herr writes: 
“Everywhere you went people said, ‘Well, 
I hope you get a story, and everywhere 
you went you did.” The same is true for 
Filkins in Iraq. And Syria. In the border 
town of Abu Kamal, Filkins follows the 
story of two twenty-five-year-old men, 
cousins, one from Syria, the other from 
Iraq, who had reportedly been killed 
by an American sniper while crossing 
into Irag at night. The border had al- 
ways been porous, and the adjoining in- 
habitants “belonged to the same tribe, 
smuggled the same goods, grazed their 
sheep on both sides. No one had ever 
stopped them from doing that before.” 
Filkins has tea with the father of one of 
the men, who predicts the pipeline of 
willing suicide bombers into Iraq from 
Syria: “People here are angry enough to 
go and fight. They are quite ready to go 
and fight the Americans.” 

In the same town, he interviews an- 
other man, who offers a large Middle 
Eastern lunch and asks Filkins: “Would 
you mind if we watched a short video?” 
It turns out to be martyrdom propa- 
ganda, depicting the beheading of a Cau- 
casian man. After the head is held high 
onscreen, the reporter’s elated host is 
“beside himself, rocking back and forth, 
running his finger across his throat.” 

Readers might ask why this book 
is necessary. After all, it covers a lot of 
the same ground as other books—for in- 
stance, Anthony Shadid’s Night Draws 
Near: Iraq’s People in the Shadow of 
America’s War, one of the more impor- 
tant and compelling accounts of the hos- 
tilities in Iraq. And indeed, The Forever 
War is based completely on the report- 
ing Filkins has done for the Los Angeles 
Times and The New York Times in Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, and Iraq. If you hap- 
pen to be a reader of these papers, you’ve 
no doubt been down some of these same 
bloody avenues already with the author. 
The itinerary is familiar. There is the 
bombing of the Red Cross building; the 
rise of the Mahdi army; Chalabi’s fall 
from grace and grandstanding return; 
the battles for Falluja and Ramadi; the 
internecine Sunni conflicts; disastrous 
decisions by American politicians and 
military leaders. Is this simply Filkins’s 
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due after filling 561 notebooks: a year- 
long fellowship in Boston to write a book 
after the ravages of war? 

Some readers and critics will make 
that complaint. But it’s an unfair one. 
Starting with the invasion of Afghani- 
stan, Filkins established himself as one 
of the premier chroniclers of the con- 
flict and its political and tactical maneu- 
verings on all sides. Minute-by-minute 
war reporting doesn’t get any better 
than this. And without the constraints 
of Times style, Filkins is free to explore 
the emotional highways and byways of 
each story. In these pages, we encoun- 


ter not just the facts, but also the impact, 
the ripple effects. 

As Janet Malcolm famously observed 
in The Journalist and the Murderer, “Ev- 
ery journalist who is not too stupid or 
too full of himself to notice what is go- 
ing on knows that what he does is mor- 
ally indefensible.” The indefensibility 
of the journalist’s intrusion is amplified 
in warfare. Of the many heartbreaking 
deaths and deformities that Filkins nar- 
rates for us, none is as tinged with this 
dubious morality as the death of Marine 
Corps Lance Corporal William L. Miller, 
twenty-two, of Pearland, Texas. 


The loose structural footing throughout much of the 
book at first feels like narrative sloppiness. But these 
waves of action and inaction, of warfare followed by 
tea, followed by a run, followed by speeding convoy 
rides with Ahmad Chalabi, often without time or 
date stamps, are a replica of life at war. 


This young soldier was killed dur- 
ing the second battle of Falluja—what 
the Marine Corps has come to call this 
war’s Khe Sanh. “The generals were re- 
porting hundreds of dead,” recounts the 
author, “thousands even, we knew that 
from the radio, but we weren’t seeing 
many. You’d think by then we would 
have seen an arm. A head.” Filkins and 
his photographer, Ash Gilbertson, were 
traveling with a contingent of marines, 
one of whom had snapped a photo of a 
corpse at the top of a nearby minaret. At 
once, Gilbertson asked for permission 
to document this scene for the paper. 


Seeing war Dexter Filkins at work during 
the battle for Falluja, iraq. 
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“With the fighting over,’ we read, “it 
seemed the thing to do.” Captain Read 
Omohundro, a universally respected 
thirty-four-year-old iiber-officer, gave 
the journalists a dozen guys to go on 
the photo mission. 

Before this misbegotten mission is 
over, Lance Corporal Miller is dead, 
stuck halfway up the minaret. The young 
(some would say crazy) marines in his 
unit risk their own lives again and again, 
climbing up the minaret to retrieve their 
comrade’s body. This is no surprise for 
Filkins, who has already seen such a sce- 
nario several times during the battle for 
Falluja: live marines retrieving dead ma- 
rines, themselves becoming injured or 
dead marines in the process. Gilbert- 
son, meanwhile, is a wreck, “seated on 
the stoop, helmet crooked, mumbling 
to himself like a child. My fault.” Miller 
is finally retrieved, but the contingent 
is attacked by small-arms fire, and af- 
ter delivering their comrade’s corpse 
to a troop carrier, the men must extract 
themselves from the firefight. 

It’s a harrowing and problematic se- 
quence of events for the journalists. As 
they escape the scene, Filkins hears his 
friend and colleague mutter, “I want to 
Back at the 
base camp, two marines react in totally 
different ways to Miller’s death, and to 
the journalists’ assertion of responsi- 
bility. First Sergeant Sam Williams, the 
twenty-six-year-old who led the marines 


” 


die. I hope they shoot me. 


and journalists on the mission, offers 
at least a measure of comfort: “‘I know 
you guys are thinking you got Miller 
killed’... He seemed a wise old man sit- 
ting there, not a line in his face, and we 
the children. ‘It’s a war; he said slowly, 
like a man as old as time. ‘That’s what 
happens in war.” But Lieutenant Andy 
Eckert—whom Filkins had previously 
witnessed cracking under fire, and who 
was not on the mission—had a different 
verdict: “Yeah, it was your fault.” 


IT’S YOUR FAULT. IT’S NOT YOUR FAULT. 
In a sense, these two sentences sum up 
the entire experience of war for anyone— 
civilian, combatant, journalist. One never 
knows which market to visit (it might be 
blown up), which weapon to deploy (it 
might malfunction), which story to pur- 
sue (it might get a marine killed). When 
you make the wrong choice, and some- 


body dies, is it your fault—or is it simply 
what happens in war? 

Filkins, in any case, gets to the heart 
of what happens in war. Stylistically he 
never hits the high notes of, say, Dis- 
patches or A Rumor of War. But maybe 
those are unfair benchmarks, from a dif- 
ferent conflict and a different time (de- 
spite what some people insist, Falluja 
was no Khe Sanh). And Filkins has his 
own particular strengths. One of these 
is the loose structural footing that he 
employs throughout much of The For- 
ever War. At first, this feels like narrative 
sloppiness and a deficit to the overall 
fineness of the book. But eventually the 
reader recognizes that these waves of 
action and inaction, of warfare followed 
by tea, followed by a run, followed by 
speeding convoy rides with Ahmad Cha- 
labi, often without time or date stamps, 
are a replica of life at war. They convey 
the actual biorhythm of combat for sol- 
dier and journalist alike. 

The author’s decision to include cov- 
erage of his early years in Afghanistan is 
prescient, as that country has now re- 
turned to the forefront of our “forever 
war.” Americans tend to forget recent 
history, and the sixty-page primer on the 
Taliban and the rise of Al Qaeda in the 
Afghanistan-Pakistan border regions is a 
shocking reminder of just how far afield 
the Iraq war took America from real ter- 
rorist threats. At the same time, the book 
is filled with absurd and lovely memories. 
At one point, the author’s trusted trans- 
lator returns to the scene of a riot to re- 
trieve a pair of Ray-Bans, a gift from an- 
other Times reporter. At another, Filkins 
senses trouble when the kebab house 
where he is dining empties out in a flash, 
only to realize that the 2006 World Cup 
is in progress and everyone has rushed 
home to watch a soccer match. 

Filkins saw a lot of the war, and the 
war saw a lot of him. His admiration for 
an officer like Captain Omohundro is 
unwavering. And at the end of this prob- 
ing and often painful book, the reader 
senses that if he witnessed the two men 
on a street in, say, Boston, it would be 
almost impossible to discern the differ- 
ences between their burdens. csr 


ANTHONY SWOFFORD is the author of the 
memoir Jarhead and the novel Exit A. He is 
at work on a new novel. 





BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Literary Journalism on Trial: 
Masson v. New Yorker and 
The First Amendment 

By Kathy Roberts Forde 
University of Massachusetts 
Press 

304 pages, $28.95 


THE MASSON CASE WAS, LIKE 
so many other libel cases 

of the last third of the last 
century, protracted and 
clouded. At its core was the 
question of whether Janet 
Malcolm, a New Yorker 
writer, had attributed words 
to an interviewee, the Freud 
scholar Jeffrey Masson, 

that falsely portrayed him 

as a braggart and a fool. In 
the wake of Malcolm’s 

1983 article, Masson filed 
suit, denying the accuracy 

of quotations that had him 
characterizing himself as 
(among other things) “an 
intellectual gigolo.” After a 
considerable interval of legal 
wrangling, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that a false 
quotation could indeed be 
libelous. But in the final trial, 
in 1994, Masson lost—hence, 
a standoff. Kathy Roberts 
Forde, a professor at the 
University of Minnesota, 
leads the way with surprising 
clarity through the tortuous 
proceedings. She also 
describes significant dramas 
playing out behind Masson. 
First, she shows that the case 
inflicted another in a series 
of blows to the freedom of 
discussion guaranteed in the 
groundbreaking case of New 
York Times v. Sullivan (1964), 
which placed libel law 
under the protective wing 
of the First Amendment. 
Second, she sees the legal 
battle as one more symptom 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 


of the tension between 
traditional reporting and 

the freer-form modes 

that came to be known 

as the New Journalism. 
Malcolm, although more a 
conventional New Yorker 
writer than an innovator, 
was widely attacked as 
representative of the 
purported carelessness 

and irresponsibility of the 
New Journalists. Forde’s 
discussion of these matters 
is consistently engaging. And 
for good measure, she throws 
in an amusing chapter on 


earlier libei cases involving 
The New Yorker, including 
the magazine’s effort to deal 
with the delusionary Cat 


Woman, who was devoted 
to ridding the city of its 
strays—a dispute that lasted 
from 1938 to 1943, and was 
ultimately settled for the 
sum of $25. 


The Scripps Newspapers 
Go to War, 1914-18 

By Dale E. Zacher 
University of Illinois Press 
304 pages, $45 


THERE ARE FEW MORE 
combustible combinations 
than a father, a son, and a 
newspaper chain. By 1914, 
the news organization 
created by the crusty E. W. 
Scripps (1854-1926) included 
twenty-two newspapers, the 
United Press wire service, 
and the feature-oriented 
Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, the whole 
comprising an entity that 
insiders called the Concern. 
The Scripps empire was 
progressive in orientation, 
supporting Wilson twice 


for president and 

attempting to maintain 
neutrality in the early 

days of World War I. But 
ultimately the Concern was 
swept into the war fever 

of 1917 and succumbed to 
jingoism and sensationalism, 
supporting Wilson’s drastic 
war measures. However, the 
real drama at the Concern 
was behind the scenes and 
strictly Oedipal—the story of 
the aging founder seeming 
to give power to his two 
sons, then seizing it back 
whenever they showed 
flutters of independence. 
The most embarrassing 
moment in this family drama 
came when E. W., after 
noisily supporting the draft 
in his newspapers, sought 
dubious exemptions for 

his boys. In the end, the 
fallout from this intra-family 
struggle was the breakup of 
the chain, with the dissident 
West Coast papers, under 
elder son Jim, seceding. 

The story is told effectively 
by Dale E. Zacher of the 
University of Arkansas and is 
an excellent addition to the 
flourishing Illinois “History 
of Communication” series. 


Submersion Journalism: 
Reporting in the Radical 
First Person from Harper’s 
Magazine 

Edited by Bill Wasik 

The New Press 

336 pages, $26.95 


WHATEVER THE VARYING 
merits of this patchwork of 
articles, they at least offer 
views of the unfamiliar. 
There is an interva! with 
the rambunctious junior 
auxiliary of the “Family,” a 


mostly secret religious 
organization that has 
attracted many federal 
officials; a trip with an 
organization that carries 
bride-seeking American men 
to Ukraine; and the work of 
an ostensibly arts-oriented 
group that commits fanciful 
vandalism at the Queens 
Museum in New York. In 
almost every piece, the 
writer is a participant, either 
disguised or in the open. 
Under treatment herself, 
Barbara Ehrenreich tells 

of her encounter with the 
breast-cancer culture of 
stuffed animals and good 
cheer that has grown up 
around the illness, and 

will have none of it. The 
young Willem Marx gets 
himself deeply involved in 
the Pentagon’s system for 
feeding purportedly good 
news to the Iraqi media. 
Daringly, Ken Silverstein 
runs a scam that gets high- 
powered D.C. lobbying firms 
to trot out their wares on 
behalf of Turkmenistan—a 
beleaguered nation with 
which, of course, Silverstein 
has no connection 
whatsoever. The collection 
could have done with more 
annotation: What was the 
impact of these stories? 
What happened afterward? 
Notaclue. csr 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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Jimmy Carter’s mix of Puritanism and 
BOOK REVIEW libertarianism: “He’d put me in jail in 
an instant if he saw me snorting coke 
in front of him. He would not, however, 


S O me K ind of J ournalis t follow me into the bathroom and try to 


. s ; : catch me snorting it.” 
Hunter S. Thompson: prolific, Bible-loving, workaholic inibi Minish dMeeematan wii diliaiaialiian 
BY DAVID GATES to Thompson s running feud with the 
journalistic establishment—and his at- 
traction to it. As a young and unknown 
reporter for the National Observer, he 
initiated a cheeky correspondence with 
arch-insider and Washington Post pub- 
lisher Philip Graham, concluding one 
letter with, “I’m beginning to think 
you're a phony, Graham.” It was a para- 
doxical, even perverse, way of courting 
approval. But it worked—they were pen 
pals until Graham’s suicide in 1963—as, 
in the long run, Thompson’s provoca- 
tions usually did. Had Graham lived, 
Thompson once speculated, the founder 
“WELL, FUCK THE COLUMBIA JOURNA- Outlaw Journalist: The Life and (and really, sole practitioner) of gonzo 
lism Review,” Hunter S. Thompson said Times of Hunter S. Thompson journalism “could have been the editor 
: : ; by William McKeen wae: e 
in a 1974 Playboy interview, respond-  w w. Norton, 448 pages, $27.95 of The Washington Post. . 
ing to a question about CJr’s attacks Where Thompson and the main- 
on his objectivity and credibility. The Conversations with stream diverge most glaringly is over 
icles tai’ See | sane _ Hunter S. Thompson - ae it labneiicliie 100 puoi 
only hope for the Review, he wrote four Egited by Beef Torrey the question of objectivity. Of course 
years later, in The Great Shark Hunt, and Kevin Simonson even the most rigid journalistic pur- 


would come when “the current editor University Press of Mississippi ist would agree that, strictly speaking, 


: ; Sea rass : , 240 pages, $22 
dies of brain syphilis.” A lot of water’s os 


there can be no such thing: what the 
gone over the dam since then—or else word really means is a good-faith effort 
you wouldn’t be reading this—and the to be fair and (though the expression 
scandalous and scurrilous Thompson’s has become miserably discredited) bal- 
ashes have been launched, according anced. But Thompson’s sense of moral- 
to his wishes, from a custom-designed cannon over his home in Woody Creek, ity overrode any impulse he might have 
Colorado, to the tune of “Mr. Tambourine Man.” had to place himself at a remove and see 

The gala sendoff after his suicide in 2005 cost $2.5 million. The money was put _ both sides of a story. “Objective journal- 
up by his friend Johnny Depp, who played him in Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas, ismis one of the main reasons American 
Terry Gilliam’s here-today-gone-tomorrow film of Thompson’s most enduring _ politics has been allowed to be so cor- 
book. By then, Thompson had become—to his obvious pleasure, and perhaps to his _ rupt for so long,” he told Matthew Hahn 
private consternation—a revered, if still bracingly disreputable, figure in American ina1997 interview with Atlantic Online. 
literature. The term “gonzo,” which he first embraced and then came to dislike, “You can’t be objective about Nixon.” In 
had made it into the Oxford English Dictionary: “A type of committed, subjective Fear and Loathing: On the Campaign 
journalism characterized by factual distortion and exaggerated rhetorical style.” Trail ’72, his account of the 1972 presi- 
His friends and admirers included such respectables as George Plimpton, Ed dential race originally published in Roll- 
Bradley, Charles Kuralt, and Douglas Brinkley, who became his literary executor. ing Stone, Thompson’s liberation from 
George McGovern was the featured speaker at his funeral. And in The Wall Street the constraints of objectivity produces 
Journal (of all places), Tom Wolfe compared him to Mark Twain and judged him _ both a flow of ecstatic invective—Hu- 
“the greatest comic writer of the 20th century.” bert Humphrey, he writes, is “a treach- 

But the old enmity between Thompson and mainstream journalism lives again erous, gutless old ward-heeler”—and 
in two new books: William McKeen’s Outlaw Journalist: The Life and Times of such novelistic insights as Edmund 
Hunter S. Thompson and a paperback collection of interviews and profiles called Muskie’s talking “like a farmer with ter- 
Conversations With Hunter S. Thompson. They deserve to be read together.Evena minal cancer trying to borrow money on 
biography as thorough as McKeen’s has room for only so many digressive glimpses next year’s crop.” Some reporters from 
of the man, and you don’t want to miss Richard Keil’s white-knuckle account of _ the mainstream press had contempt for 
sitting in the passenger seat with Thompson at the wheel, or the self-styled Doc- this flouting of professionalism. Others, 
tor’s judicious diagnosis (from Ron Rosenbaum’s 1977 High Times interview) of according to his Rolling Stone colleague 
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Timothy Crouse, got “a vicarious, Mit- 
tyesque thrill” from reading what they 
secretly thought but were forbidden 
to say. Frank Mankiewicz, George Mc- 
Govern’s chief political adviser, called 
Thompson’s dispatches “the most ac- 
curate and the least factual” reporting 
on the campaign. 

In some moods, Thompson denied 
he was a reporter at all. “I’m a writer,” 
he told Playboy. “Nobody gives Nor- 
man Mailer this kind of shit. I’ve never 
tried to pose as a goddamn reporter. I 
don’t defend what I do in the context 
of straight journalism.” But he never de- 
nied he was some kind of journalist; it 
was just that he was ambivalent about 
the whole enterprise. “The best people 
in journalism”—David Halberstam and 
Harrison Salisbury were two he always 
praised—“I’ve never had a quarrel with. 
I am a journalist, and I’ve never met, as 
a group, any tribe I’d rather be a part 
of or that are more fun to be with.” Or 
so he told McKeen in 1990. Two years 
earlier, in his introduction to A Genera- 
tion of Swine, he’d written that “I have 
spent half my life trying to get away 
from journalism, but I am still mired in 
it—a low trade and a habit worse than 
heroin, a strange seedy world of mis- 
fits and drunkards and failures.” (Gee, 
Hunter, you say it like it’s a bad thing.) 
Thompson was hardly the consummate 
professional: editors often had to piece 
nts he 
turned in for publication. On the other 


together and sequence the frag” 


hand, he was a meticulous stylist, sel- 
dom if ever guilty of grammatical lapses, 
and his reputation—richly deserved—as 
a drug-crazed Lord of Misrule obscured 
a more-than-Protestant work ethic. He 
often started writing after everyone else 
had turned in or passed out, but he knew 
“you’ve got to have pages in the morn- 
ing. I measure my life in pages. If I have 
pages at dawn, it’s been a good night.” 
Thompson’s great journalistic inno- 
vation, though, was to subvert the very 
idea of journalism. In his best work, the 
real story was Thompson getting the 
story—as in Fear and Loathing: On the 


Campaign Trail ’72 and even in his far 
more conventional 1966 book Hell’s An- 
gels—or better still, failing to get it, as 


in Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. Af- 
ter snagging an assignment to cover a 
motorcycle race in the desert for Sports 


Illustrated (which rejected the copy he 
turned in), Thompson traveled to Ve- 
gas with Oscar Zeta Acosta, an activist 
Chicano attorney and fellow drug afi- 
cionado whom he was trying to inter- 
view for another piece, and ran amok. 
“We were somewhere near Barstow,” 
his report began, “on the edge of the 
desert, when the drugs began to take 
hold.” What follows is a phantasmagoria 
involving speeding cars, casinos, drug 
abuse, a National District Attorneys 


‘T’m a writer. 
Nobody gives 
Norman Mailer 
this kind of 

shit. I’ve never 
tried to pose as a 
goddamn reporter. 
I don’t defend 
what I do in the 
context of straight 
journalism, 


Conference on drug abuse, the “Ameri- 
can Dream”—on which subject Thomp- 
son had been contracted to do a book 
for Random House, and which turned 
out to be the name of a burned-down 
nightclub—and, incidentally, the Mint 
400 motorcycle race. Thompson calls 
himself Raoul Duke; Acosta has be- 
come a Samoan named Dr. Gonzo. The 
expenses they ran up, according to 
McKeen, caused American Express to 
ban Thompson for life. As to its jour 
nalistic value, the whole book is, as they 
say, too good to check. 

Thompson, for whom modesty was 
no virtue, called Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas a “masterwork....It’s as good 
as The Great Gatsby and better than The 
Sun Also Rises.” We can argue about the 
merits of this comparison, but it’s tell- 
ing that he chose to measure his work 
against two novels. (Fear and Loath- 
ing has been called a novel, but not by 


Thompson himself.) To think of fiction 
as a nobler calling is the journalist’s tra- 
ditional mode of self-disparagement— 
the novel-in-the-drawer syndrome—and 
Thompson, an original in most other re- 
spects, took the cliché to heart. In 1979, 
journalist Toby Thompson (no relation) 
plucked up his courage and told him: 
“Everything you publish these days 
seethes with a contempt you bring to 
journalism, Hunter stared at me. ‘There 
are not many people who get that, he 
said.” As a young writer, Thompson 
would type out passages from Faulkner 
and Hemingway to absorb their styles; 
when he was in his sixties, he still felt 
“I was basically meant for higher things. 
Novels.” His first serious work, in 1961, 
was a novel called The Rum Diary, which 
he finally published, in much-revised 
form (and to little acclaim) in 1999. In 
a 1993 interview for Spin, Thompson 
told Kevin Simonson, “I always had and 
still do have an ambition to write fiction. 
I’ve never had any real ambition within 
journalism, but events and fate and my 
own sense of fun keep taking me back 
for money, political reasons, and because 
I’m a warrior.” 

Apparently he was just born that way. 
In McKeen’s words, he was “wired dif- 
ferent.” His elementary-school princi- 
pal in Louisville, Kentucky, called him 
“Little Hitler,’ and one schoolmate re- 
called that he “almost had demonic 
power.” When he was nine, FBI agents 
came to his parents’ door, accusing him 
of vandalizing a mailbox; he missed his 
high-school graduation because he was 
serving a jail term for ripping off some- 
body’s wallet. “What do you think made 
Hunter the way he is?” his straight-ar- 
row older brother, a Cleveland insurance 
man, asked one of their boyhood friends 
at Thompson’s memorial. Thompson 
himself once speculated that “there may 
be some genetic imperative that caused 
me to get into certain situations”—or, as 
he put it in his Playboy interview, he was 
“a natural freak.” 

His compulsive productivity is one 
indication. In addition to his published 
books, some twenty thousand of his let- 
ters survive. (Before the days of pho- 
tocopying, he made carbons.) Those 
collected a decade ago in The Proud 
Highway add up to nearly seven hundred 
printed pages, which only takes us from 
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1955 to 1967—and Douglas Brinkley, who 

edited the volume, says he included only 
one letter out of every fifteen. Whether 
or not Thompson’s energy came from 

drugs—he once said he used only to- 
bacco and Wild Turkey “regularly” 
while writing—it was scary to behold. 
Timothy Crouse remembers watching 

him at his 1BM Selectric, “his elbows out 

to the sides, sitting up very straight, and 

then he would get this sort of electric jolt 

and start to type. He’d type a sentence 

and then wait again with his arms out, 
and he would get another jolt and type 

another sentence.” In a 2003 profile for 
Relix, Jesse Jarnow noticed that Thomp- 
son talked the same way: “He speaks in 

tight bursts, quickly stopping and start- 
ing, as if allowing his hands time to type. 
‘T’veneverunderstood. Whatamemoir. 
Reallyis.” 

Certainly Thompson could function 
after consuming quantities of drugs that 
would immobilize—at best—a more 
chemically sensitive soul. “There are 
very few things that can really beat 
driving sround the Bay Area on a good 
summer night—big motorcycle, head 
full of acid,’ he told Rosenbaum in his 
High Times interview. Thompson’s 
self-mythologizing may have encour- 
aged tall tales about his exploits. “Ob- 
viously, my drug use is exaggerated,” he 
said in 1990, “or I would be long since 
dead.” But if he ingested a tenth of all 
the Lsp, mescaline, speed, cocaine, and 
cannabis (often in combination) that 
he himself claimed, he was, to quote 
McKeen, “a genetic miracle.” He also 
drank constantly, “probably enough 
during a twenty-four-hour span to ren- 
der a minor-league infield unconscious,” 
McKeen writes. “He breakfasted on 
bloody marys and beer and drank Wild 
Turkey and Chivas by the tumbler, but 
he was rarely shit-faced.” In his Play- 
boy interview, he claimed to have spent 
$1,400 on cocaine just to finish one sec- 
tion of one Rolling Stone story—and that 
was in 1974 dollars. 

You'd think that these habits, com- 
bined with his fondness for shooting off 
guns and his Tourettic abusiveness—he 
once told his son Juan, then a toddler, to 
bring him cigarettes or he’d “rip his balls 
off”—would have made Thompson a pa- 
riah. In fact, he was widely and deeply, 
though hardly universally, beloved. His 
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house at Woody Creek became a salon, 
superintended in his later years by a suc- 
cession of devoted assistants and lov- 
ers—one often becoming the other. His 

devotees were hard to alienate: a pair 
of college interns whom he’d menaced 

with an ax came back to work for him a 

week later. In 1983, he traduced socialite 

Roxanne Pulitzer in Rolling Stone as “an 

incorrigible coke slut....In six and a half 
years of marriage, she had humped al- 
most everything she could get her hands 

on....At thirty-one, she looks more like 

a jaded senior stewardess from Pan Am 

than an international sex symbol.” But 
after she lost custody of her children in 

a divorce trial, he apologized to her for 
years, and ultimately won her over: “I 

really grew to love him,” Pulitzer tells 

McKeen. Somewhere inside the bad boy, 
people saw the good man—just as the fe- 
rocity of his political writing ultimately 
failed to hide the patriot, the moralist, 
even the prophet. “I have stolen more 

quotes and thoughts and purely elegant 

little starbursts of writing from the Book 
of Revelation,” he wrote in Generation of 
Swine, “than anything else in the English 

language.” 

Thompson was sixty-seven when he 
ended his life: young by actuarial stan- 
dards, but older than he ever thought he 
would be. He’d had a hip replaced and he 
was in constant pain from nerves imping- 
ing on his spine. A month before his death, 
during a trip to New Orleans, Thompson 
planned to attend a party given by his po- 
litico friend James Carville, but he was 
in a wheelchair and wouldn'’t let people 
carry him up to the dining room. And 
he knew what everyone else knew: that 
he’d done his best work twenty years 
before. Brinkley, like Thompson’s first 
wife, Sandy, partly blames cocaine— 
which Thompson called “a worthless 
drug” even as he snorted it—for the long, 
slow slide. And self-inflicted celebrity got 
in his way. After the 1972 campaign, he 
was too famous to do much reporting: 
wherever he went, he became the story, 
no longer just for himself, but for other 
reporters. Rolling Stone miscast him as 
a war correspondent during the fall of 
Saigon in 1975: he missed the evacuation 
while trying to buy eavesdropping equip- 
ment in another part of the city. The pre- 
vious year, he’d gone to Zaire for the Ali- 
Foreman fight, and missed that, too. He 


was in the hotel pool, floating around with 
a pound and a half of pot he’d thrown 
in—and he didn’t even file that story. For 
the rest of his career, he was essentially 
an armchair commentator, retooling his 
Nixon-era outrage to fit Ronald Reagan, 
Bush forty-one, Bush forty-three. 

It’s painful to read the accounts, 
both in McKeen’s biography and in 
Conversations, of the aging Thompson 
commanding his Woody Creek visitors 
to read his work aloud, and insisting 
that they slow down in order to bring 
out the rhythmic nuances. You can’t 
help but be reminded of King Lear co- 
ercing his daughters to demonstrate 
their love through flattery: it suggests 
an unassuagable insecurity. Sandy, who 
asked him for a divorce in 1978 when 
she could stand no more of his drugging 
and womanizing, considers Thomp- 
son a failure on his own terms. “He 
was a tortured, tragic figure,” she told 
McKeen. “I do not think he was a great 
writer.... He had the genius, the talent, 
and, early on, the will and the means. 
He was horrified by whom [sic] he had 
become and ashamed.... He knew he 
had failed. He knew his writing was ab- 
solutely not great. This was part of the 
torture. And yet, he could never climb 
back. The image, the power, the drugs, 
the alcohol, the money... all of it... he 
never became that great American 
writer he had wanted to be. Nowhere 
close. And he knew it.” 

But how much great work can any 
writer do in a lifetime? Fitzgerald 
and Hemingway, Faulkner and Twain, 
all produced more tailings than gold. 
Thompson left us one canonical classic 
(Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas), the 
funniest and darkest book ever written 
about the American political process 
(Fear and Loathing: On the Campaign 
Trail ’72), and volumes of letters rivaled 
in American literature only by those of 
Ezra Pound for their voice and vigor. It 
should have been enough to satisfy any- 
body but Thompson himself. cur 
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WHEN CONTEMPORARY JOURNALISTS 
honor their professional ancestors, the 
accolades are frequently based on sec- 
ondhand knowledge. Too often, we have 
never actually read the werds or stud- 
ied the images from long ago. I am less 
guilty than many of my colleagues, but 
only because of circumstance. Dubbed 
an “investigative reporter” early in my 
career, I often paid careless homage to 
Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Jacob Riis, and the other so-called muckrakers. For many years, my 
acquaintance with them derived from brief passages in history books instead of 
any actual immersion in their work. 

What made me an honest admirer of the muckrakers was my appointment in 
1983 as executive director of Investigative Reporters and Editors, a membership 
organization of about five thousand journalists. In my new role as spokesman 
for investigative journalism, I figured maybe I should know what I was talking 
about. I began with The History of the Standard Oil Company (1904), Tarbell’s 
eight-hundred-plus-page exposé of the world’s most powerful corporation and 
its chief executive, John D. Rockefeller. Next, I moved on to Jacob Riis’s classic 
How the Other Half Lives: Studies of the Tenements of New York (1890). 

Tarbell’s book so impressed me that I went on to research her entire life. The 
result, Taking on the Trust: The Epic Battle of Ida Tarbell and John D. Rockefeller, 
was published earlier this year. With the approaching centennial of Riis’s death in 
2014, I was tempted to dig deeply into his life as well. But before I could, the Dan- 
ish journalist Tom Buk-Swienty took care of it. And his biography is superb—not 
only as an instructive tale for today’s journalists, but as a remarkable immigrant 
saga for readers from all vocations. 

An impoverished Dane, the twenty-one-year-old Riis had no intention of becom- 
ing a journalist when he arrived in the United States in 1870. He left primarily 
because of a broken heart, after courting a teenage girl who could barely tolerate 
his attentions. Assuming its streets were paved with gold, Riis never considered 
the possibility that he would find it difficult to earn a living in the United States. 
After all, his fellow Danes were emigrating there by the thousands. By 1920, about 
a quarter of Denmark’s two million inhabitants would make the journey. 


The challenge of earning a living 
wage during his first three years in 
America led Riis to near starvation and 
severe depression. His dire circum- 
stances soon acquainted him with the 
very slums he would eventually immor- 
talize, expose, and help to reform. As 
the winter of 1870 arrived, Riis had 
become a tramp in lower Manhattan. 
“Fifteen thousand tenements stretched 
from lower Manhattan to Fifty-ninth 
Street,” writes Buk-Swienty, 


with the infamous Hell’s Kitchen 
commanding some two dozen blocks, 
from Thirty-fourth Street upward. 
About half a million people and their 
numerous animals lived in the slums. 
As the temperatures dropped, Riis’s 
situation became increasingly des- 
perate. He got soaked by rain, and 
freezing winds cut through his thin 
clothes.... Most evenings he waited 
for food at the back door of Del- 
monico’s, an exclusive restaurant 
at the corner of Chambers Street 
and Broadway. The French cook 
often gave him leftover bones and 
bread.... After his meager meal, he 
began the fight with other tramps 
for a place to spend the night, some- 
times ending up on the doorstep of 
Barnum’s Clothing Store. 


He considered suicide, fought with 
beat cops, and was eventually removed 
ona ferry to New Jersey. His tramping 
took him to numerous states. No job 
lasted long enough or paid an adequate 
salary for Riis to live comfortably until 
1872, when he took a job as a traveling 
iron salesman. In mid-1873, back in New 
York City, Riis applied for an opening 
at the Long Island City Review. He had 
never considered working in journalism, 
but luckily, he was the only applicant. 
Soon he was writing and editing neigh- 
borhood news items for the paper—and 
launching, with almost no premedita- 
tion, a distinguished career. 

Meanwhile, he was still distracted by 
his unrequited love for Elisabeth Giortz, 
the teenager he had attempted to woo 
back in Denmark. In 1874, he learned 
that her fiancé had died, and in a turn 
of events straight out of a Harlequin ro- 
mance, Elisabeth agreed to marry Riis 
and move to the United States. The wed- 
ding was on March 5, 1876. The couple 
lived happily ever after, more or less, un- 
til her death at age fifty-two in 1905. 
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Riis’s exposés 
made him famous 
in the U.S., but 

in his native 
Denmark, he 
remained largely 
unknown. 


Encouraged by the developments in 
his personal and professional life, Riis 
began to excel as a journalist. By 1878, 
having already switched papers several 
times, he found himself covering the po- 
lice beat for the New York Tribune. The 
job often took Riis to the squalid, high- 
crime neighborhoods where just a few 
years earlier he had almost starved to 
death. He accompanied police officers 
and health inspectors “on their patrols 
into the darkest corners of New York’s 
tenements. Riis not only developed his 
writing by reporting on these journeys, 
but he also sharpened his devotion to 
reform. Seeing the circumstances under 
which so many of New York’s tenement 
dwellers lived moved him deeply, and 
he was in turn able to move his readers, 
letting them travel vicariously through 
his articles.” 

In 1887, Riis read about an invention 
by two German chemists who had found 
a way “to take pictures by flashlight.” 
With such a tool, he hoped to visually 
document the dank and demeaning ten- 
ements, which bred not only crime but 
such deadly diseases as tuberculosis and 
cholera. “With the flash he would finally 
be able to show New Yorkers the dark 
side of the city,” Buk-Swienty reports. 


The flashlight could illuminate dark 
alleyways and penetrate filthy, poorly 
lit tenement garrets. It could expose 
basement dives and overcrowded five 
cent lodging houses, show the trash 
heaps where tramps had dug caves to 
shield themselves from the elements. 
Riis could show his audience—the 
wealthier segments of society, poli- 
cymakers and voters, whose actions 
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could translate into social reform— 
what they had never seen before. 


Riis never considered himself a tal- 
ented photographer. Yet the power of 
the images he shot is evident even today. 
(In the recent Rediscovering Jacob Riis: 
Exposure Journalism and Photography 
in Turn-of-the-Century New York, Bon- 
nie Yochelson and Daniel Czitrom argue 
that his photos continue to frame the 
discussion about urban poverty, more 
than a century after he took them.) 

Certainly their impact was not lost 
on Riis’s contemporaries. When an edi- 
tor from Scribner’s magazine attended 
a lecture and slide show by Riis, he 
promptly offered a contract for a pack- 
age deal: an exposé illustrated by the 
photographs. The story ran in the De- 
cember 1889 issue. It was followed by an 
expanded version in book form, How the 
Other Half Lives, which included forty- 
four searing images. (Buk-Swienty ups 
the ante, peppering his own text with 
fifty-five of the photographs.) The book 
sold briskly, providing Riis with the elu- 
sive financial security he had sought. It 
also led to considerable fame—although 
not in his native Denmark, where Buk- 
Swienty had never encountered his 
name. Indeed, it wasn’t until 1994 that 
the author began delving into Riis’s life, 
and that was only because he covered 
an exhibition of the muckraker’s pho- 
tographs at the Museum of the City of 
New York. 

It is impossible to gauge the precise 
impact of Riis’s exposé. Clearly, though, 
the book made an enormous impression 
on the city’s future police commissioner, 
Theodore Roosevelt. As Buk-Swienty 
writes: 


Riis became his mentor and his guide 
to the slums, leading Roosevelt on 
nightly expeditions, showing him 
how ‘the other half? a staggering 
two-thirds of the city’s population, 
lived.... The horrid conditions, pre- 
viously unfathomable to Roosevelt, 
would influence him throughout his 
political career, shaping his distinc- 
tive brand of Progressivism. Roosevelt, 
who was rapidly accruing political 
clout, became an unusually power- 
ful ally for Riis. Together they pres- 
sured the city into tearing down the 
worst tenements; they brought about 
the closing of the lodging houses run 


by the corrupt and brutal police, the 
shelter of last resort for the poorest, 
often homeless men. 


For Riis, meanwhile, it was business 
as usual. A year after achieving wealth 
and fame, he was still on the streets of 
New York City. During a visit to the mu- 
nicipal health department, he learned 
of areport about elevated nitrate levels 
in the drinking water, probably caused 
by leaking sewers. Riis speculated that 
the pollution could lead to a cholera 
outbreak. Lugging his camera and note- 
book, he traveled up and down the Cro- 
ton River for a week, noting where small 
towns along the river were dumping 
raw sewage. When he published the 
photographs accompanied by his text, 
the New York City Council members 
eventually earmarked large sums to 
purchase the land along the river to 
prevent illegal dumping. 

Throughout the next decade, Riis 
delivered one book-length exposé after 
another. The Children of the Poor, Out 
of Mulberry Street: Stories of Tenement 
Life in New York City, and A Ten Years’ 
War all struck chords with average cit- 
izens and policymakers alike. In 1901, 
he solidified his hold on the American 
consciousness with his wildly popular 
autobiography, The Making of an Ameri- 
can. By the time of his death in 1914, Riis 
was something of a national icon, whom 
Teddy Roosevelt had called “the best 
American I ever knew.” 

His reputation survived, as did his 
searing words. But the revolutionary 
photographs almost did not. For many 
years they moldered in one of the former 
Riis family homes, until that building 
was scheduled for demolition in 1946. 
The owner, who knew little about the 
former tenant’s significance, stumbled 
across a box of photographs before the 
wrecking ball started swinging. The box 
contained 412 glass plates, 161 slides, and 
193 paper photos. Fortunately for pos- 
terity, the owner tracked down the lo- 
cation of a Riis descendant and carried 
the box over to the proper Manhattan 
address. Nobody answered the door, so 
the bearer of this visual legacy placed it 
on the doorstep and walked away. csr 
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With Friends Like These... 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


JOURNALISTS, AND FOR THAT MATTER 
academics, relish a good plot twist. So 
it’s no surprise that some commenta- 
tors in the United States have latched 
onto a new picture of Arab journalists 


In this column, the authors 

cull current scholarly writing 

about journalism for fresh 

ideas. Suggestions for possible 

mention are welcome at 
theresearchreport@cjr.org 

as friends, not foes, of western interests. 

Rather than being hard-core enemies 

of America, Arab media are “potential 

allies whose agenda broadly tracks the 

stated goals of the United States Middle East policy,’ according to a new study 
published in this summer’s International Journal of Press/Politics and previewed 
in a New York Times op-ed in May. Arab journalists are “not overtly anti-Ameri- 
can,” writes former cBs foreign correspondent Lawrence Pintak, a journalism 
professor at the American University in Cairo and lead author of the study, who 
in his Times op-ed argues that they are “a valuable conduit for explaining Ameri- 
can policy to their audiences.” 

Tell that to President Bush, who in 2006 said that Arab TV is a font of “propa- 
ganda” that “isn’t fair” and “does not do our country justice.” To promote the U.S. 
line in the Middle East, the Bush administration tried an end run around the Arab 
media, establishing its own Arabic-language television network (Al Hurra—“The 
Free One”) broadcasting in the Middle East. 

If Pintak is right, Bush’s efforts have been worse than a waste: they have 
“demonized” Arab journalists, would-be foot soldiers in what Pintak calls the 
“war of ideas against terrorism.” Most Arab journalists see themselves as respon- 
sible for driving social and political reform, according to Pintak and co-author 
Jeremy Ginges, a psychology professor at the New School for Social Research. 
They base their conclusions on a 2005-2006 survey of 601 journalists in fourteen 
Arab countries. Most of the respondents want their clergy out of politics, their 
governments clear of media control, and a change in the political status quo in 
their countries. Almost half describe their political philosophy as “democrat,” and 
a “sizeable bloc” shares America’s espoused values of political freedom, human 
rights, and at least some separation of church and state. 

Sounds like America and the Arab world could be Facebook friends after all. 
Except that’s not all there is to Pintak and Ginges’s findings. For each surprising 
result, there’s another that qualifies their argument. Is it really good news, for ex- 
ample, that 62 percent of respondents have a “strongly favorable” view of Americans 
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if 89 percent also have an unfavorable 
view of U.S. policies and government? 
And are we to believe that nearly half of 
Arab journalists are open to U.S. interfer- 
ence in the region (“if it leads to benefits” 
for the Arab people) when five out of six 
see the U.S. role as negative, and three- 
quarters can’t imagine that any benefit 
would justify American involvement in 
Iraq? And how likely is a fair hearing in 
the Middle East media, when most Arab 
journalists believe that the U.S. aid effort 
following the December 2004 Asian tsu- 
nami was insincere? Such mixed results 
are blurred further by the method of re- 
search. Pintak and Ginges’s survey uses 
terms, like “democrat,” “terrorism,” and 
“human rights,” too abstractly for us to be 
assured that they have been interpreted 
by respondents as they are by the authors. 
Nor is it clear, with repressive state con- 
trol of most Arab media, that the personal 
opinions of the front-line journalists have 
much influence anyway. 

The authors acknowledge that two 
omissions skewed their study: the ex- 
clusion of “avowedly Islamist media 
organizations”—many of which, such 
as Hezbollah’s Al Manar television, are 
widely popular—and the refusal of reso- 
lutely anti-American journalists to par- 
ticipate in the survey, fearing that Pin- 
tak and Ginges worked for American 
intelligence. “This survey is serving and 
funded by the American side, and we do 
not cooperate with such sides,” one Syr- 
ian journalist wrote in the margins of his 
uncompleted questionnaire. 

Pintak and Ginges have carried out 
the largest survey of Arab journalists 
ever attempted, overcoming such obsta- 
cles as the confiscation of their surveys 
by Syrian guards at a security checkpoint 
and the public dismissal of their project 
in the Egyptian opposition newspaper, 
Al-Wafd, as a tool of Bush’s foreign pol- 
icy. But it is representativeness, not size, 
that counts in a survey, and on this is- 
sue questions remain. While their work 
supports their conclusion that “the Arab 
media are not a monolith,” it’s still not 
quite a significant turn in the plot. cur 
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The Lower Case 


Robert Novak announces immediate retirement 
Novak has been a columnist for the Chicago Sun-Times for decades. He Women in Science: 
announced late last month he has a brain. The revelation came less than a week A Top-Down Approach 


after he struck a pedestrian with his Corvette and drove away. 


The Associated Press 8/4/08 Science magazine 5/30/08 


Ex-cop gets 50 days in stolen golf clubs case 


San Francisco Chronicle 6/6/08 


WIMBLEDON 


Federer still riding high on grass 


Enterprise-Record/Mercury-Register (Chico, CA) 7/3/08 


Minister Says Iraqis 


aantlaw Jesse James died in | ‘Walegme U.S. Chains 


Monday’s Journal-World erro- MARRIOTT, From D1 
neously said he played basket- 
ball against KU in 1898. 


Lawrence (KS) Journal-World 10/16/07 The Washington Post 5/8/08 


Domestic violence 


1 1 1 dogs seized in training planned 


The Burlington Free Press 6/9/08 


Lind, one arrested impaminiiiaiiiaiias 
was stalking victim 


The Ritzville Adams County Journal (Ritzville, WA) 7/17/08 Metro (New York) 5/7/08 
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Reporting Iraq 


EDtTED BY MIKE HOYT, JOHN PALATTELLA, AND THE STAFF OF THE 
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A new history of the Iraq war and the way 

it was reported—including contributions from 
over forty international reporters, photographers, 
translators, editors and stringers. Rich with 
anecdote and illustrated with color photographs— 
including many never before published in U.S. 
newspapers—REPORTING IRAQ is a major event. 
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